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give an inch, lose a 
mile : 


Censorship often seems to be a wonder- 
ful thing. The religious, conservative and 
narrow-minded can support it and feel 
that they are defending society from the 
ever-increasing encroachment of the 
modern world. The liberal and the artistic 
can attack it and feel the sanctimonious 
purity of defending artistic freedom. 

The letters in the Toronto papers dur- 
ing the controversy over The Tin Drum 
tended to follow one of these two lines. 
Yet with very few exceptions, none came 
to grips with the issue of censorship itself. 
There were numerous letters in the vein 
of “How can you censor an artistic work 
like The Tin Drum while violent films like 
Friday the 13th, or sexy films like Hot 
Sex in Bangkok are playing here in 
Toronto?” What these correspondents 
failed to realize is that the moment you 
agree to the censorship of one film (or 
book, or magazine, or painting) you al- 


low the censorship of all works of art or, 


commerce. There is no realization that 
the act of censorship is a manifestation of 
moral and societal cowardice, revealing a 
society which is terrified of ideas or of acts 
which may offend some segmentor, even 
worse, change the way someone thinks. 

Personally, | have seen hardcore por- 
nographic films, super-violent horror 
films, and even films which advocate the 
overthrow of a legally constituted govern- 
ment. Yet I have never felt the urge to 
rape children, hack people to death with 
chainsaws, or take up arms against Pierre 
Trudeau. (On occasion | have wanted to 


take up arms against the Conservative — 


government of Ontario, but this has sel- 
dom been more than a passing fancy.) | 

For those who protest the censorship of 
films, there are three facts worth remem- 
bering. First, the Canadian Bill of Rights is 
not worth the paper it is written on: it has 
never stood up in court as a legal defense. 
Second, the Supreme Court of Canada 
has upheld the right of the provinces to 
censor films, (The Last Tango in Paris 
and the Nova Scotia Board case for 
example.) Third, unless you are willing to 
organize campaigns in a sustained man- 
ner, your cause is hopeless, for the simple 
reason that those who want censorship 
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are always writing letters on anything that 
bothers them. All the boards need do is 
point to the constant stream of letters 
demanding more censorship. 

The difference between those who 
wish censorship and those who oppose it 
is that the former are in favor of thought 
control and are willing to work to bring it 
about, whether they wish to censor films, 
illegalize abortion or close the bars at one 
a.m... To end censorship, you have to be 
heard — for the fearful will always be with 
us and will always fight to keep out 
anything which upsets their sense of 
order. 

John Harkness 


fair share? 


-As I have always understood it, the 
purpose of the National Film Board of 
Canada has been to promote Canadian 
culture through national films. Our tax 
dollars go to the NFB to enable it to fulfill 
these identity needs, and give Canadian 
talents the opportunity to flourish on 


“home ground, instead of falling by the 
wayside or being swallowed up by our 
friendly giant to the south. 


In the area of Animation, the need for 
such an organization is even more acute; 
the difficulties of trying to get financing 
for animated films, especially if they are 
experimental in nature, are well-known. 
The NFB seems to be a haven for the fine- 


art aspect of animation, with such specia- 


lized forms as pinscreen, paint-on-glass, 
direct-to-film and many others. Their 
long list of awards is impressive, and they 
do offer some people the opportunity to 
grow and flourish. 

In the past five years or so there have 
been some big changes in the Animation 
scene in Canada. We have seen a great 


_rise in the number of animators seeking 


employment — due chiefly to the influx 
of graduates from the Animation Depart- 
ment of Sheridan College. Animation 
studios outside Canada are now looking 
with interest, and new respect, at this 
young generation of Canadian anima- 
tors. This is partly due to the excellence of 
NFB films, but also to the talent and 


quality of work displayed by Canadian 


animators who have gone to work in the 
large film studios outside the country. In 
fact, the powerful animators’ union in 
California, seeing the numbers of foreign 
animators finding employment in the film 
studios there, and fearful of the loss of 
employment for American animators, 
have staged strikes — which now makes 
it very difficult, if not impossible, for 
foreign animators to work in California 
any longer. And although there has been 
a steady, if at times erratic growth in this 
Canadian business in recent years, it is 
still very difficult for newcomers to make a 
start — particularly those wishing to be 
filmmakers as well as animators. 

The NFB could be helping these 
people more than it is: its facilities and 
money could serve as an excellent 
launching pad for talented and innova- 
tive newcomers. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears that the Board would rather stick 
with a group of already accomplished 
filmmakers. The same names appear 
over and over again at the end of NFB 
shorts, and this small group of Canadian 
animators is the only one benefiting from 
the public funds available. 

Instead of this closed-door attitude, the 
NFB animation studios could establish a 
revolving system whereby newcomers 
would have the same opportunity to 
produce films as do those already at the 
Board. The system could operate on a 
term basis, i.e. no one person would be 
allowed to stay longer than two years, or 
some other fair arrangement which 
would encourage a turn-over of people. 
Also, could the Board not look into the 
feasibility of providing non-commercial 
camera facilities, which are so desperate- 
ly needed by independents? The anima- 
tors currently working at the NFB are 
precisely the ones who are the most 
equipped to go out into the private sector. 
They have the experience and the credi- 
bility necessary to enable them to raise 
revenue for films, and help develop the 
Canadian industry. 

The NFB would do well to re-examine 
its present attitude towards outsiders and 
work more within the Canadian film com- 
munity. Otherwise it runs the risk of 
becoming just another government bu- 
reaucracy that has lost sight of its original 
purpose. 


Melody George 


Bore 


“A. Ibranyi-Kiss has dropped out 
of seven women’s liberation 
groups. She is the daughter of 
two political idealists, sister to a 
violinist and a Sufi dancer, and 
lives amongst cats, plants, books 
and filmmakers.” 


This was the autobiographical by-line at 
the bottom of a Cinema Canada article 
on “Women in Canadian Film,” Decem- 
ber, 1972. It was the first major piece that 
Agi Ibranyi-Kiss had written for the fledg- 
ling magazine, then in its fifth issue. 

Agi and husband George Csaba Koller 
had moved to Canada only two years 
before this article appeared. It was before 
the film business had become a business 
in this country; before one could call the 
industry an Industry. We were filmmakers, 
out to produce small, personal films, 
before the Industry saw the range of 
specialized techniques and craftspeople 
its expansion demanded. Gerard Pelletier 
was the Secretary of State, and it was big 
news that Bill Fruet was to direct his own 
script, “Wedding In White.” 

Cinema Canada had been the organ of 
the Canadian Society of Cinematograph- 
ers, and Phillip McPhedran and Koller 
had been approached to produce a glos- 
sier format for the Society's newsletter. 
One issue and $2,000 later, the Society 
decided they couldn't carry the debt of 
publication. McPhedran soon resigned to 
work in film production, and Agi and 
Csaba assumed the responsibility, and 
the debt, of the magazine. Agi collected 
unemployment while handling the lay- 
out, typing, and acting as publisher. With 


Agi Ibranyi-Kiss (Iman) working on Cinema Canada in early 1972 


Remembering [man 


Phil’s departure she assumed the role of 
co-editor, contributor, and Managing Ed- 
itor. In their second year of publication, 
Kiss and Koller could each finally draw a 
salary of $35 per week. 

Even though finances were pinchingly 
tight, there was always a glass of wine for 
visitors — and there were always visitors 
to the Cinema Canada office. “It was 
important to be social then,” says Koller. 
“We had no reporters, so people came to 
us, and that’s how we gathered our in- 
formation.” They gathered information, 
but the visiting filmmakers gathered a 
support and enthusiasm from Agi that 
was beyond measure. She made sure that 
the smallest project received press, that 
people were introduced; networks set up 
to nurture the film process. 

And Agi nurtured Susan, the rubber 
tree in the office who became the Cinema 
Canada mascot. “Every time we succeed 
in putting out another issue,” Agi told 
Toronto Star columnist Clyde Gilmour, 
“Susan celebrates by putting out one 
more leaf.” We suspected that Agi’s faith 
and energy had influenced Susan’s 
growth, That same energy finally led to 
her handwritten note printed in the 
August/September issue of 1974, an- 
nouncing to readers that Cinema Canada 
was not only out of debt, but had incor- 
porated under a non-profit charter. The 
pursuit of grants, and a three-fold circu- 
lation jump allowed Kiss, Koller and then 
Advertising Manager Harris Kirshen- 
baum to now draw whopping salaries of 
$75 per week. 

But Agi’s story would not simply be the 
story of Cinema Canada. Late in 1974, 
she and Koller passed the magazine on to 
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Connie and Jean-Pierre Tadros. The 
magazine opened a Montreal office, and 
Agi moved to New York to dedicate 
herself to the Sufi religion. She chose the 
name Iman. 

Iman’s transition was not a retreat from 
the world and its realities. It was a step 
deeper into activism. Her energies orga- 
nized Bowery soup kitchens to feed the 
city’s poor, and her novels, stories, poetry 
and meditations have attracted New York 
publishers. Iman’s sister, Sadeki, who 
introduced her to Sufism, will supervise 
the publication of her works. 

The details of Iman’s passing, the 
morning of Sunday May 18, are, to those 
who know them, remarkably peaceful, 
spiritual, and even beautiful. Iman was 
now a Priestess, empowered to celebrate 
the ceremony of Universal Worship — a 
service bringing together all the major 
religions of the world on one plane. She 
died in a car accident, travelling towards 
the country to perform this service. 

The Celebration of her Passing was 
held the following Wednesday in Ken- 
sington, Maryland. Pir Vilayat Khan, 
leader of the Sufi Order of the West, 
presided, and over 150 people came 
from all over North America to take part 
in the celebration. Iman’s ashes will be 
scattered over the tomb of the founder of 
the Sufi movement near New Delhi, 
India. 

“I've had a message from her,” says 
George Csaba Koller. It is: 

Pride Must End 
Peace Must Enter 
And Purpose Must Exist. 


Suzanna Plowright 
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IN PROGRES... 


A Stroke of Luck 


p.c. F.K. Productions (Astral) Ltd. exec.p. 
Harold Greenberg, Robert Kline p. Harold 
Greenberg d. Roger Vadim sc. Lionel Chet- 
wynd story Jean-Yves Pitoun, Lionel Chet- 
wynd exec. in charge of p. Don Carmody 
d.o.p. Francois Protat p.design Ted Watkins 
p.man. Ray Sager unit man. Josette Perrota 
art d. Guy Comtois a.d. Jim Kaufman (1st), 
Pedro Gandol (2nd), Anne Murphy (3rd, no.1), 
Francine Langlois (3rd, no.2) cast./Mtl. Ingrid 
Fischer (Cine Casting), Isabelle Lajeunesse 
cast./T.O. Ali Karnick (Karnick/Armstrong 
aig cost.design Nicoletta Massone ed. 
Stan Cole cont. Brigitte Germain dial.ed. 
Sharon Lackie mus.ed. Carl Zittrer cam.op. 
Al Smith, Robert Guertin (1st assist.), Michel 
Girard (2nd assist.), Peter Benison (2nd unit 
no.1), Bert Tougas (2nd unit no.2) 2nd unit 
assist. Rick Bujold (no.1), Bonnie Andrukaitis 
(no.2) key grip Serge Grenier, Robert Grenier 
(no.1) sd.mix Joseph Champagne boom Jim 
Thompson loc.man. Christine Burt best boy 
Claude Fortier props master Gilles Aird p.sec. 
Cindy Morton Rossy set dec. Tom Coulter set 
dress. Maurice Leblanc set props Marc Corri- 
veau make-up Marie-Angéle Protat, Eric Mul- 
ler (for Miss Pisier) hair Tom Booth ward. 
Francesca Chamberland, Paulette Gagnon 
(assist.) stills Josh Nefsky, Al Carruthers spec. 
effects Martin Malivoire sd.studio Pathe 
Sound sd.effects ed. Fred Brennan, Michael 
O’Farell p.illustrator Jo-Ann Landenheim 


elec. Normand Viau (1st), Gilles Fortier (2nd) 
transp. captain Rick Disensi gaf. Jacques For- 
tier assist.art.d. Penny Hadfield assist.ward. 
Paulette Gagnon assist.ed. Bruce Lang, 
Jackie Carmody assist.loc.man. Joel Green- 
berg lab contact Serge Nadeau (Bellevue 
Pathé Labs) p.account. Kay Larlham exec. 
assist. to exec. p. Susie Kyle post-p.sup. John 
McAuley p.a. Michael Bernadelli (1st), Patty 
Morein (2nd), Elaine Spitzer (3rd) craft ser- 
vice Henry Labelle drivers Michel Cété, Fran- 
cois Leclerc, Rio Libero, Jim Disensi, Joe 
Sanchez, Ted Wilson prop.buyer Lise Pha- 
rand dresser Michelle bfaille assist.make-up 
Roseline Hoffman assist.sd. effects ed. Mich- 
ael Ray assist.dial.ed. Helen Watson props 
dept./p.a. Nathalie Vadim draftsman Ray- 
mond Larose cam.trainee Michel Bernier 
labourer Dermot Stoker apprentice Louis 
Massicotte l.p. Wayne Rogers, Maire-France 
Pisier, Lloyd Bochner, Samantha Egagar, Pat- 
rick Macnee, Gloria Carlin, Melvyn Douglas, 
Allan Magicovsky, Jane Fellowes, Jan Lapp, 
Norwich Dutt, James B. Douglas, Eric Goulem, 
Robert Kirkwood, Tatyana Murphy, Philip 
Spensley, Victor Knight, Steve Michaels, 
Nadia Rona, Jack Rider, Vic Torossian, Walter 
Bolton, Timothy Webber unit pub. Bernard 
Voyer, Berger Novek Entertainment Public 
Relations p.r. David Dovek, Berger Novek 
Entertainment Public Relations col. 35mm 
dist. Astral 


Going, going, gone !... Here Patrick Mcnee, Wayne Rogers and Marie-France Pisier in an auction 
scene from A Stroke of Luck 


For the past eight weeks or so, it seems 
as though hardly a day has gone by 
without some mention of this film in the 
Montreal Gazette. In recent days the 
Anglophone television stations appear to 
have become infected as well; the result 
being that this shoot has been turned into 
a mini-media event. 

Of course, there are some valid reasons — 
for this: it’s the first shoot since the thaw; 
its employing some 300 well-dressed 
extras; it has some well-known stars; and 
given the disappointing no-show of ad- 
vertised stars for the recently staged 
Leonard-Duran fight, it’s a natural. 

On the set the slate reads French Kiss, 
as do the crew’s T-shirts — because a 
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long time ago that’s what this film began 
as. When Roger Vadim was signed to 
direct, many a cynic could be heard to 
say. “How perfect.” But that was before it 
was discovered that there was a film 
circulating in Europe with the same title. 
Consequently, it came to be known as Art 
of Deceit; but only long enough for 
publicity material to be prepared before a 
title search turned up a novel called Art of 
Deception — apparently too close for 
copyright comfort. 

And then it was anybody’s guess. David 
Novek, the man in charge of public rela- 
tions, claimed it would be called A Stroke 
of Luck; but when that was mentioned to 


Astral’s executive in charge of produc- 
tion, Don Carmody, he replied: “Christ, I 
hope not. We bust our heads trying to 
come up with a title and then the distri- 
butors change it anyway.” As it turns out, 
Novek was right. 

No indecision is in evidence, however, 
watching Mr. Vadim direct a one line 
exchange between Samantha Eggar and 
Wayne Rogers. The technicalities of the 
shot have all been worked out by Francois 
Protat, the director of photography (Les 
ordres, Fantastica), leaving Vadim, ci- 
garette in hand, free to study every little 
nuance until he gets what he is looking 
for. Judging by the sets, costumes and 
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poses, it’s clearly style he wants in this 
film, described as“. . . a tongue-in-cheek, 
action-packed tale of suspense, romance 


_and intrigue set in the high-flying art 


world of connoisseurs and con artists.” 

An original story co-authored by Jean- 
Yves Pitou, and Lionel Chetwynd (Two 
Solitudes), with screenplay by Chet- 
wynd, it concerns the antics of acon man, 
Danny (Wayne Rogers) who, having 
learned the tricks of forgery and cunning 
from the old master, Max (Melvyn Doug- 
las), is about to pull off a big scam, 
involving a fake Van Gogh, with a little 
help from his friend, Vincent (Patrick 
Macnee). As the plot unfolds our two 
heroes become involved with Marie- 
France Pisier, Samantha Eggar, Lloyd 
Bochner, Gloria Carlin, Allan Magicovsky 
and Jane Fellowes in a variety of ways — 
but apparently none strong enough to 
risk an R rating. In doing so they run in 
and out of chic settings from Old Mont- 
real, to Oka, to New York City — in fact, 
over 70 different locations in and around 
Montreal alone — giving production de- 
signer Ted Watkins and art director Guy 
Comtois plenty of homework, while eat- 
ing up a fair chunk of the 4.5 million 
dolllars budgeted for this film. 

The early weeks of shooting presented 
some problems for the crew as they 
adjusted to Vadim’s pace, style, and pen- 
chant for last-minute changes : but by this, 
the seventh week, they are juggling loca- 
tions — from bars to a specially con- 
structed penthouse — like a regular road 
show. And despite his formidable reputa- 
tion, the director has endeared himself to 
the crew by sharing an after-hours beer 
or two. 

Nearing the latter stages of shooting, 
producer Harold Greenberg invites 
members of the press to the Oval Hall of 
the Ritz. The occasion is a press-confer- 
ence — lunch, in honor of Melvyn Doug- 
las, last year’s Academy Award winner as 
Best Supporting Actor in Being There. 
Although his schedule calls for only two 
days of shooting, he makes for a classy 
addition to the cast. Answering questions 
he is warm, witty and articulate. In de- 
scribing his own reasons for being here, 
he perhaps best describes the film: “They 
call this film a caper, so let’s say it’s a caper 
for me, too.” 

Montrealers have two more weeks to 
hear about what’s going on and off the set 
before two days of shooting exteriors in 
New York. Editor Stan Cole and his team 
will then take the assembled footage to 
Toronto, and if all works according to plan, 
we'll. see this film by November — by 
which time we should know if Carmody 
was right, too. 


Kevin Tierney 


caught 


in the crossfire 


by lucienne kroha 


Instead of capitalizing on Bertolucci’s exper- 
tise to gain some rare insights into national 
cinema, participants at the recent film col- 
loquium in Montreal allowed his visit to pre- 
cipitate a family squabble that left them none 
the wiser. 
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Bernardo Bertolucci. photo: Carlos Ferrand 


The highlight of the Bernardo Bertolucci retrospective, 
held recently in Montreal (under the combined auspices of 
the National Film Board, Primo Piano, the Directors’ Guild 
of Canada, and the Italian Cultural Institute) was undoub- 
tedly the panel discussion, entitled, “In search of a 
National Cinema: Hollywood's Influence on Filmmaking.” 


The interesting thing about this discussion was that it. 


never actually took place. The panel members’ contribu- 
tions were, in fact, capsule summaries of their private 
concerns, and confirmed what we all know: 1) there is no 
‘national cinema’ in Canada, and 2) Hollywood's influence 
on filmmaking in this country is overwhelming. 

Garth Drabinsky complained, figures in hand, about the 
difficult task of competing with the well-oiled Hollywood 
machine, “incidentally” drawing attention to his own 
commercial success, achieved in spite of the odds. 

Norman Jewison, having made good in Hollywood, 
presented himself as a cosmopolitan filmmaker, for whom 
the national dimension of cinema is non-existent. 

Michel Vennat, as expected, spent most of his time defend- 
ing the Canadian Film Development Corp.’s recent back- 
ing of Grade B imitation-Hollywood films. 

The only panel member to address the question of a 
national cinema at all was Michel Brault, who won the 
Cannes Best Director Award in 1974 for his film about the 
War Measures Act, Les ordres. He has not directed a 
feature since. : 

Obviously unprepared for all this, Bertolucci could say 
little. He did, however, manage to get in one fairly pointed 
and provocative, though obviously rhetorical question: 
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“What has happened to the Canadian cinema as I knew it? 
Where has it gone ?” No doubt he had films such as Jutra’s 
Mon oncle Antoine in mind. 

Where indeed? Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the evening was the intensity of anger and frustration 
emanating from the audience. Expressed in no uncertain 
terms, it was directed mostly towards Vennat, who was 
constantly on the defensive. 

What was planned as a civilized exchange of views ona 
theoretical question became a vocal “brawl” over a very 
distressing practical question: Canadian films are becom- 
ing more and more the expression of choices and priorities 
of financial interest groups, whose concern for questions 
of taste, intelligence, cultural content and the like is almost 
negligible. 

Admittedly, the contradiction between aesthetic and 
commercial imperatives is bound to be particularly strong 
in film. Born as entertainment, film is by its very nature a 
product for mass consumption. A flourishing film industry 
can — and must — make room for all kinds of movies 
geared to all kinds of tastes, as is the case in the U.S., Italy, 
France and elsewhere. 

But those countries have well-established film tradi- 
tions. Canada doesn’t. And yet, instead of helping to 
establish such a tradition, the Canadian government is 
blocking the process by creating incentives for investment 
in films by tycoons and those seeking a tax shelter: people 
who know nothing, and care even less, about film. 

The overriding concern with commercial viability has, in 
fact, turned Canadian films into commodities designed to 
supply a hard-nosed business akin to the Harlequin 
Romance money-machine in publishing. Fortunately, 
these books do not constitute the sum total of Canadian 
writing. But, if nothing changes, films aspiring to the moral 
and aesthetic heights reached by Harlequin Romances will 
soon be the sum total of Canadian cinema. 

This, to put it mildly, is a pity; not only for those seriously 
interested in and capable of making films, but for Canada 
as a whole. Ours is a weak nation, primarily, as we all know, 
because it has no identity. If we examine what is happen- 
ing in film we will see, at least partly, why: it obstinately 
refuses to forge one. 

Case in point: Erika Ritter is a Toronto playwright whose 
comedy of manners, Automatic Pilot, was one of the hits 
of last season. In the course of recent negotiations with 
producers vying for the film rights to her play, she found 
herself face-to-face with a situation which ought to make it 
into Ripley’s Believe it or Not: a Canadian production 
company insisted that the setting of the story be switched 
to New York, since Toronto was just too “provincial” and 
would detract from the film’s appeal. The New York 
producers however were more than willing to retain the 
play’s original Canadian setting! 

This anecdote only goes to prove that the current 
Canadian preoccupation with avoiding national subject 
matter is neither, as some seem to think, a sign of 
cosmopolitan maturity nor, for that matter, of business 


acumen (since it is doubtful that the N.Y. pros were 


Lucienne Kroha is a free-lance writer who teaches Italian 
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concerned with Canada’s cultural identity). Rather, it is a 
symptom of a confusion of ideas typical of provincial 
cultures. 

At the risk of stating the obvious, one can hardly imagine 
Bertolucci — whose Novecento is an epic film about the 
history of modern Italy — ever worrying about the rele- 
vance or appeal of his subject on the basis of its being set in 
Italy. It is sad that Canadian film producers do not know, or 
care, that the appeal of a film — or of any cultural artifact 
aimed at a fairly large audience — lies in its ability to 
recreate authentic and universally recognizable human 
types, dilemmas and dramas. A relatively inexperienced 
filmmaker dealing with a subject and context he knows 
and therefore perhaps feels, has at least some chance of 
conveying this authenticity; not so the same filmmaker 
dealing with an already cliché-ridden American formula- 
film. Would Bertolucci, had he been forced at the outset of 
his career to make the kinds of films coming out of our 
industry rather than the intensely personal films he started 
out with, have gone into filmmaking at all? He almost 
certainly would never have turned into the first-rate 
director he is. 

However — and this also must be remembered — Ber- 
nardo Bertolucci is not simply a talented individual. He 
began his career in privileged circumstances, that is, in the 
context of a highly-developed national cinema, working 
with Pasolini and Fellini. They, in turn, are descendants or 
contemporaries of Rossellini, De Sica, Visconti. Open 
City, Bicycle Thief, and many other original neo-realist 
films were produced on shoestring budgets in post-war 
conditions. They were commercially unsuccessful in their 
own country — Italian audiences preferred light escapist 
comedy — but won critical acclaim abroad. In the 35 years 
since these films were first produced, Italy has established 
itself as a world leader in cinema, even though, strictly 
speaking, many Italian directors work with U.S. money. 
The seeds of this influence — not to be confused with 
economic power — lie in low-budget films whose moral 
authenticity and integrity have made them classics. 

It may well be that even given the chance to do so, 
Canadians will never forge a real identity, nor produce 
filmmakers of a truly international calibre who still remain 
Canadian. After all, one can hardly legislate inspiration, 
concern for real issues, artistic integrity and all the other 
factors that contribute to the creation of worthwhile films. 
However, under the present circumstances it’s unlikely 
we'll ever find out. 

Traditionally, government assistance to the arts has 
existed as a means of support for endeavours which might 


’ ae 
not otherwise have seen the light, because of lack of 


commercial appeal. The Canadian government, if it wants 
to aid Canadian films, ought to do so in such a way as to 
encourage contemporaneously the development of a 
national cinematic identity. To finance films whose pri- 
mary aim is to imitate Hollywood's worst, is tantamount to 
encouraging cultural philistinism. As cultural philistinism 
will always be with us anyway, there is no need to finance it 
with public funds. 

One last thought: there is such a thing as “paying one’s 
dues.” This may mean, for the Canadian cinema, making 
smaller films aimed at smaller audiences; and for the 
Canadian government, creating a cultural policy which is 
just that, and not an economic or employment policy in 
disguise. With a little foresight and vision — maybe, just 
maybe — Canada will one day take its place among the 
nations of the world. 

The people protesting so vehemently at the panel 
discussion seemed to know all this. It does, after all, fall 
under the heading “common sense.” It is unfortunate that 
it required the presence of a man like Bertolucci to provide 
an occasion for them to voice their views. The organizers 
of the event were somewhat distressed by the fact that it 
had “degenerated into a brawl.” Quite to the contrary. It 
provided a forum for the expression of real concerns, 
rooted in something other than money: a reason to hope, 
and believe, that Canada can do a little better than Death 
Ship. 
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by john brooke 


As the dust begins to settle from the feature 
film explosion, the role of the non-feature 
producer comes into sharper focus. 


What, besides the action at the Court- 
yard Café, has the recent boom in fea- 
ture production brought to the Toronto 
film industry? And what has it taken 
away? 

Last summer Toronto was up to its ears 
in features. It was the height of the 
“boom.” This summer there has been a 
substantial drop in production. It had to 
happen; reality would simply not allow a 
new feature industry—in a country 
where the financial resources are relative- 
ly limited — to continue producing films 
at such a volume. 

But although the feature producers are 
lying low, and many of last summer's 
highly-paid actors and technicians are 
out doing some earnest hustling, there is 
a group within the Toronto film commu- 
nity for whom it is business as usual, 
despite the slump in feature production. 
These are the independent industrial pro- 
ducers whose small production or post- 
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production houses work the documen- 
tary, industrial and TV commercial mar- 
kets. Hard-nosed businessmen all, they 
are members of the Canadian Film and 
Television Association, and together 
form the backbone of the film industry. 
Cinema Canada talked with five indus- 
trial producers about the effects of the 
feature boom on their business: Derek 
Baker (Editcom Ltd.), Robin Chetwynd 
(Chetwynd Films Ltd.), Don Haig (Film 
Arts Ltd.), Bruce Raymond (Bruce A. 
Raymond Co. Ltd.), and John Ross (J.T. 
Ross Associates). Years of daily film/bus- 
iness experience have given these mena 
unique vantage point from which to exa- 
mine the feature’s past and present im- 
pact, and predict its future. Their opinions 
on the topic ranged from the role of the 
film school to the responsibility of the 
new, “big bucks” feature producer. 

To appreciate the industrial producer’s 
perspective it is important to understand 


his context. He is in business fifty-two 
weeks of the year; his responsibilities 
toward equipment, personnel and office 
space do not lapse after the wrap party. 
Tax deferral plans interest him — in facta 
few of his associates are using them — 
but for the most part, he does business on 
a bid and contract basis. He has clients, 
not investors. As Robin Chetwynd ex- 
plains, if he makes a mistake on his 
budget, “he has to eat it.” There is nothing 
glamourous or romantic about making 
films. Try out the term “filmmaker” on 
him and see how he reacts: Derek Baker 
was emphatic: “I make a living in the Film 
Industry. | can produce, direct, edit and 
do everything that needs to be done... 
but I’m not a filmmaker. I’m in business.” 

Business being the prime concern, the 
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subject of prices and salaries was raised 
almost immediately. “The feature boom 
has made everyone inside and outside 
the industry more aware of film. In that 
sense it’s a good thing. But it’s also made 
a hell of a lot of people greedier...” 
stated Robin Chetwynd, having just come 
from negotiations with ACTRA. His col- 
leagues agreed that in this respect, at 
present, the feature seems to have done 
more harm than good to the industry as a 
whole. 

Said Don Haig, “There are a lot of first- 
time-out film assistants — editors, direc- 
tors, all the way down the line — who've 
been thrown into the glamourous situa- 
tion of a feature, making very high wages. 
Nobody has any objection to high wages 
in themselves, but it’s an unreal situa- 
tion.” According to Bruce Raymond, 
“Hollywood prices among the creative 
people — directors, editors, writers — 
have become commonplace.” 

Why? Because at the source, there is a 
different financial approach. John Ross 
explained that, “Because of the investor 
plans, they (the feature producers) are 
much less concerned at the cashbox than 
the industrial producer. They've been 
letting salaries inflate much faster than 
they should have. This will hurt the indus- 
trial producer in his fixed contracts.” Of 
course, Each man had numerous stories 
to tell about the problems involved in 
trying to hire a cameraman at $125 a day 
for an industrial shoot, when he’s just 
come from working for four or five times 
that much on a feature. 

Raymond pointed out that, “It’s very 
difficult for somebody who has worked 
on three or four features, and been really 
over-paid, to take these credits to Holly- 
wood, because he’d be way down on the 
line... It's very difficult for him to step 
back in to our world.” Don Haig thinks 
that the feature boom has caused many 
film people to miss, or cut short, a time of 
apprenticeship that is crucial. “It’s caused 
a bankruptcy in creativity and talent.” 

For someone who has been in the 
industry for thirty years, the word appren- 
ticeship carries a lot of weight when 
considering talents, skills, and experience 
in general. Should there perhaps be some 
kind of apprenticeship program for fea- 
ture producers, as well as for those they 
hire? 

Essentially, these industrial producers 
were ambivalent in their attitude towards 
their counterparts producing feature 
films. Coupled with their concern about 
the unreal values the feature is creating, 
was also a great deal of admiration for 
what the feature producers have achiev- 
ed. “What you have now is an entrepre- 
neurial class within the industry; they 
have been faster off the mark than the rest 


of us,” said Raymond, who also admitted 
that “Most of us were afraid of features. 
We have all kinds of friends who went 
broke.” 

Such comments indicate that the fea- 
ture has the power to entice, or at least 
interest, even the industrial producer. 
Don Haig has participated in such small- 
budget features as 125 Rooms of Com- 
fort and Summer's Children. Hopefully, 
he will do more. Bruce Raymond hinted 
that he is homing in on a feature project. 
And Chetwynd’s company is working on 
a deal that will have him functioning as 
line producer on aseries of feature-length 
documentaries. The mere existence of 
the feature is creating new possibilities. 

“But,” advises Chetwynd, “you have to 
remember what you do best. The danger 
is that if too many people in the industrial 
and documentary side of the business 
begin to go for the feature, perspectives 
will become cluttered and confused and 
the whole industry will suffer.” or 

In some quarters, due to the question- 
able credibility of certain feature produ- 
cers, a new variation on the feature theme 
is. in the wind. And it is beginning to 
receive attention. As the industrial pro- 
ducer continues to hold his ground as a 
competent producer of quality film, we 
may soon find the ones who raise the 
millions and put together the feature 
packages bringing their projects to him to 
be produced. Chetwynd predicted that, 
“Within the next three to five years you'll 
see more producers involved in feature 
film projects and/or television movie 
production...” Bruce Raymond elabor- 
ated that, “Many of the packagers are 
going to withdraw from the production 
process and leave the producing to us... 
The new Secretary of State’s rules that 
are likely to come forward — which will 
limit the role of the executive producers 
so that the line producer has more 
authority — will help this to come about.” 

For those who have felt generally dis- 
appointed by Canadian features, such a 
transition would seem logical, and could 
create new enthusiasm in all sectors. 
(Another boom!) Potentially, it could also 
give the film community a more coherent 
structure. 

For the moment, however, feature pro- 
duction still is, basically, another world to 
the industrial producer. Features may 
have stepped up volumes at the labs and 
post-production houses, but the bread 
and butter jobs have virtually remained 
consistent. Consequently, the slump this 
summer will hardly be felt. In fact, with 
regard to crews, some of the regular free- 
lancers who were lost to the features are 
turning up again — at the old prices. 

John Ross said that the effects of the 
feature boom have no real base for com- 


parison to his situation because: “The 
feature film hasn’t yet taken root as a 52- 
week business. There’s no revenue base; 
and it’s too early to say what effects it’s 
had because it’s still a phenomenon.” 

His colleagues were quick to point out 
that Canadians are generally too hard on 
themselves, and that much of the recent 
criticism of the feature industry is pre- 
mature. It will take time before Canadians 
can properly judge where the feature 
stands, both nationally and international- 
ly. In the meantime, flexibility is the name 
of the game. 

For the industrial producer, the main 
effect of the feature film, so far, has been 
the escalated price of producing a film. 
Otherwise, his profile is still as low as he 
wants to keep it, and business goes on as 
before. In Bruce Raymond’s words, “The 
independent producer who is not doing 
features is in exactly the same market as 
he was ten years ago.” Derek Baker 
summed it up simply: “Basically we don’t 
need features.” Which is not to say that 
the industrial producer has closed his 
eyes. To the contrary. In his view, due to 
his proven skills and established credibil- 
ity, he need not jump on the feature band 
wagon to survive. In time, he may even 
find the band wagon coming to him. Who 
knows... i 
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drumming up 
a storm 


by john harkness 


Ontario: the hub of Canadian culture, or a 
provincial heart of darkness? As The Tin 
Drum Controversy nags on, it’s a toss-up — 
between Sodom and Gomorrah; and Big 
Brother. Any bets? 


Happily oblivious to the storm of controversy over The Tin Drum, Roswitha (Mariella Oliveri) and Oskar (David Bennent) toast their togetherness 
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Most of the time, the Ontario Board of Censors creates 
little fuss with the general public. Some filmgoers gnash 
their teeth at its existence, and distributors with controver- 
sial films may occasionally worry when the Board deliber- 
ates on what they’ve submitted, but by and large it is 
ignored. But in the past three years, the Board has found 
itself in the midst of several controversies over films made 
by world-famous and world-acclaimed foreign directors. 
In 1978, shortly after the homosexual rape-murder of 
young Emmanuel Jaques, which so shocked Toronto, the 
Board banned Louis Malle’s Pretty Baby, claiming that it 
exploited young Brooke Shields. (Interestingly enough, as 
of this writing, the Board has passed Blue Lagoon without 
cuts, which also features Miss Shields — who is now old 
enough to simulate sex on-camera, but not old enough to 
see the film in Ontario, where it has been rated Restricted.) 

Last year the banning of Pretty Baby was followed by 
the controversy over Bernardo Bertolucci’s Luna, which 
ended with Luna being released in a cut form. This year’s 
controversy involves Volker Schlondorffs adaptation of 
Ginter Grass’ The Tin Drum — a film which shared the 
Golden Palm award at the Cannes Film Festival and more 
recently won an Oscar as Best Foreign Film. 

The reason that The Tin Drum controversy refuses to go 
away is that the distributor, New World Mutual, refuses to 
give up. For Michael Skewes, the General Manager of New 
World Mutual in Toronto, the issue is clear. “We know 
what we have,” he said in an interview with Cinema 
Canada, ”and what we can get away with; and here itisn’ta 
question of getting away with anything. We know The Tin 
Drum should not be censored.” Stephen Chesley, the 
Toronto publicist who has worked with New World Mutual 
on the case, added that, “With The Tin Drum, we knew we 
had a hook for the anti-censorship forces.in the province. 
The ony way to win this one was to totally penetrate the 
public consciousness. We tried to structure the campaign 
so it wouldn’t let up. The Board always believes that it 
takes two weeks then everyone forgets.” 

Skewes and Chesley are confident that the film will 
ultimately be shown uncut in Ontario — as it is in Quebec, 
Manitoba and British Columbia — rather than with the 
four cuts initially demanded by the Board, or the one-cut 
British print which New World Mutual offered as a com- 
promise. 

On the other side of the ledger, there are the confident 
declarations of the now-retired Board chairman Donald 
Sims, who stated in a recent issue of the Toronto Star, “I 
suspect we've seen the last of The Tin Drum.” 

From the beginning, the case has been controversial 
and somewhat enigmatic (see the accompanying chronol- 
ogy), leading to charges within the Board of intimidation 
by Sims and assistant chairman Mary Brown, accusations 
that the nature of the film was distorted by the demands for 
cuts, and finally calling for an investigation of the Board’s 
procedures by the Ontario legislature. 


John Harkness is a free-lance writer whose work has appeared 
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In a moment of magnificent irony, CITY-TV broadcast 
all of the offending material — video-taped at the screen- 
ing held for the New Democratic Party caucus at Toronto’s 
International Cinema — on its 6 and 10 p.m. news pro- 
grams. New World Mutual GM Skewes was particularly 
upset with both the censors and CITY-TV, for the distor- 
tion caused by pulling these sequences out of context. 
“When people read three lines in the paper, that’s what the 
film’s about. Drea (Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Affairs), Sims and Brown have pulled things out of con- 
text.” This distortion ultimately led to such events as a pro- 
Board petition from Etobicoke denouncing the film as 
kiddie porn — which it most certainly is not. 

Elsewhere in the Toronto film community, the Board’s 
action against The Tin Drum is perceived as an attempt to 
turn back the clock. Linda Beath of New Cinema says that 
the board has become increasingly tough in the past five 
years. “When Im screening international art films, | have 
to think about what the Board will do. They've put 
independent distributors in the position of auto-censor- 
ship. There are films that should be available in English 
Canada — that are available in Quebec — that aren’t 
brought in because of the seemingly unpredictable nature 
of the Board.” 

Millard Roth, the executive director of the Canadian 
Motion Picture Distributors Association (CMPDA), does 
not feel that the Board’s actions are unpredictable, but 
rather that people have failed to see the significance of the 
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member of Subcommittee... ). 


Mr. J.A. Taylor : On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, again, as I understand it, the 
committee is to pursue the procedures of 
the Ontario Censor Board. Does the 
censor board have written procedures or 
does it not have procedures ? If it does, | 
would like to know what they are and 


was any deviation from the procedures ? 
Mr. M.N. Davison: Would you tell me 
what was the discussion on May 1 ? 


film and took a vote. _ 

Mr. M.N. Davison: And took a vote. A 
vote of the board has been characterized 
in the Hansard of this committee on 
Wednesday of last week as a straw vote. 
Do you take straw votes? — 

Mr. J. Cunningham : What do you mean 
by a straw vote ? : : 
Mr. M.N. Davison: Not a real vote. 
Mr. J. Cunningham: It was my under- 
‘standing this was a very definite vote. 
Mr. M.N. Davison: Okay. Are those 
votes by secret ballot or by show of hands 
or in what fashion ?- = 


open. The chairman sat at the head of the 
table and asked each member what his 
vote was. es 2 2 
Mr. M.N. Davison : What was the result 
of that vote ? 

Mr. J. Cunningham: Three members 
voted for four cuts; one member voted 
for one cut ; and three members voted for 
no cuts. 

Mr. M.N. Davison: Do you understand 


Consumer and Commercial Relations ? 
Hon. Mr. Drea: That's not correct. It’s 

exactly what was put forward (???) at all 
times... ; 


@ 
Mr. M.N. Davison: .. When did the 
board next meet 


(after May 1) to discuss 
The Tin Drum ? | 
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The following excerpts were taken from tr. 
Ontario, Standing Committee on the Administration of Justice, which 
convened on June 18, 1980, to conduct a two-day hearing into the 
procedures of the Ontario Censor Board. These excerpts have been selected 
simply to illustrate the nature and tone of the proceedings, but in no way 
represent a summary of the full testimony and questioning which took place. 
Those quoted include: J. Cunningham (Membe 
Censors, witness) ; Hon. Frank Drea (Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, taking part); M.N. Davison (Hamilton 
Subcommittee on Agenda & Proced 


then I would like to know whether there 


ir. J. Cunningham: We discussed the 


‘Mr. J. Cunningham: They are quite 


that that conflicts with information put 
before this committee by the Minister of 


Tin Drum Sparks Hearing into Board Procedures 


re); J.R. Breithaupt (Kitchener - L, 


Mr. J. Cunningham : On May 7. 

Mr. M.N. Davison : Would you like to tell 
me what happened at that meeting ? 
Mr. J. Cunningham: We did have a 
meeting. There were two items on the 
agenda. The first item was a request from 
(Deputy Minister D.A.) Crosbie to Mr. 
Sims to get the board members’ opinions 
on the idea of a rotating board. The 
second item was to have a vote on The 
Tin Drum. 


Mr. M.N. Davison: Could you tell me 
what the result of that final vote on The 
Tin Drum was ? 

Mr. J. Cunningham: Three people 
voted for no cuts; one for one cut: and 
three for four cuts. 

Mr. M.N. Davison: The same vote 
result ; I assume the same people voted in 
the same fashion. 

Mr. J. Cunningham: Yes. 


Mr. M.N. Davison: So, at that time, we 


also have what in effect is a majority 
decision in favour of one cut. 
Mr. J. Cunningham: | would presume 


so. 
Mr. M.N. Davison : Did you find that the 


agenda was a little unusual? Mr. Cun- 


ningham, did you feel at all intimidated by — 


the agenda ? 
Mr. J. Cunningham : | thought the priori- 


_ties of business were rather unfortunate. 


Mr. M.N. Davison: | agree with you; 
they were incredibly unfortunate. 


Mr. M.N. Davison: Mr. Cunningham, I 
would like to take you back again to the 
meeting of December 5. Do you recall at 
that meeting you discussed two films that 
exceptions were made to ? Toone film an 
exception was made because it was for 
educational purposes and not to be 
released commercially, and the other 
film, as I recall, was for private film 
society. They were characterized as 
exceptions. 


anscripts of the Legislature of 


r of Ontario Board of 


Centre - NPD, member of 


_ably not all be able to question ina shorter 


The minutes from that meeting include 
the following sentence: “Mrs. Sexton 
asked why the board was not informed 
about exceptions. She suggested that it 
would like to be involved in these deci- 
sions. Mr. Sims replied that since Mr. 
Drea’s speech in the House we know 
what our guidelines are, exceptions 
should be forgotten.” 

The guidelines of the board, | take it, 
and the only guidelines of the board, are 
those set forth in the memo from Mr. Sims 
dated January 16, 1980 ? 

Mr. J. Cunningham: That is the first 
communication on quidelines from Mr. 
Sims on paper, yes. 

Mr. M.N. Davison : Are there subsequent 
communications from Mr. Sims regarding 
guidelines ? 

Mr. J. Cunningham: Not that | recall. 
Mr. M.N. Davison: Prior to January 16 
were there written guidelines in the hands 
of the members of the board ? 

Mr. J. Cunningham : Not in the hands of 
the board members, no. 

Mr. M.N. Davison: Thank you. Was 
there a procedures manual in the hands 
of members of the board ? 

Mr. J. Cunningham: No. 

Mr. M.N. Davison: So there were no 
written guidelines and there was no written 
procedures manual, at least in the hands 
of members of the board ? 

Mr. J. Cunningham: No. 

Mr. M.N. Davison: This board has 
operated since 1911 with no procedures 
manual ? 

Mr. J. Cunningham: So far as I know, 
yes. No, the board changes, they did put 
out a procedures manual in 1921 and 
1922 and it did set out guidelines and 
rules of operations for the board but these 
were discontinued. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Cunningham, | 
have listened with great interest to the 
testimony that you have brought before 
4s today. In looking at you and the other 
members of the board who we will prob- 


period tomorrow afternoon, it, | suppose, 
surprises me that all of the films you have 
seen haven't turned you into a group of 
rather nasty people. You seem quite 
pleasant, quite mindful, quite normal and 
I suppose those questioning censorship, 
one way or the other, will take that into 
account. 

The one problem that I have had and 


(cont. on p. 40) 


Oh, for the best of adifferent drum ! Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, Frank Drea 


Emmanuel Jaques case, which has led to “a political 
situation motivated by a moral interpretation of events.” 
The Board simply will not pass films which it perceives as 
child pornography. A secondary problem, according to 
Roth, is that treating the province of Ontario as a whole 
tends to belie the fact that there are very large differences 
between Toronto, as a sophisticated urban centre, and the 
rest of the province. Roth and the CMPDA see a partial 
solution in a changing of the Province’s classification 
system; first the addition of a classification between 
Restricted and Adult — a classification similar to the 
American R, which allows those under 17 to attend a film 
accompanied by an adult; and second, through the crea- 
tion of a code of information which will inform and warn 
the viewer in advance of offensive material of whatever 
type, be it violence, sex or language. 

Leonard Bernstein of Premier Operating — a chain of 
Ontario Theatres — is in agreement with the CMPDA 
position but rather more vociferous on the long-range 
effects of The Tin Drum controversy itself. “The whole 
furor is unfortunate because of the type of film it is — 
German dialogue with English subtitles. The highly- 
discriminating audience that would have seen it would 
hardly have been contaminated by contact with it...” 


Bernstein emphatically denied that the film has anything 
to do with child pornography. 

The problem of Toronto (and Ontario’s) image on the 
world film market was raised by Wayne Clarkson, director 
of the Festival of Festivals. “Internationally, it’s an embar- 
assment, because there are films we would like to run (at 
the Festival) which we can’t get because of the censors: 
Oshima’s Empire of the Senses, for example, is a magnifi- 
cent film that would never pass the Board. We have been 
denied films because their producers or distributors will 
not accept cuts.” On the issue of The Tin Drum iteelf, 
Clarkson expressed shock. “I select what we consider the 
best films produced in the last year, and I will not tolerate 
exploitation at the Festival. What The Tin Drum teaches 
us is that what the censors consider exploitation I would 
not have dreamed was. | can’t act as my own censor 
because I can’t predict what the Board will do.” 

At this point, the distributors of The Tin Drum say they 
are confident the film will be shown uncut in Ontario. The 
legislative hearings into the Board’s procedures revealed 
some rather underhanded dealings, aimed at weakening 
the positions of both the liberal members of the Board and 
the distributors. Yet, short of taking the Board to court —a 
long and expensive process, which would quite likely not 
produce any results before the autumn — New World 
Mutual has no legal recourse. There is no appeal mecha- 
nism within the Ontario Board of Censors: it was abolished 
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in 1971 by an Order-in-Council of the Conservative 
government. 

There is, however, the extra-legal option of showing the 
film without the Board’s approval. Yet the penalties here 
would be extreme were the distributors to lose the court 
case which would ensue. The theatre which screened the 
film would consequently lose its exhibition license, the 
projectionist would lose his union ticket, and the fines 
involved could total over $20,000. According to Chesley, 
New World Mutual considered that option, but felt that, 


could serve to prejudice the Ontario public against the 
film. 

Despite the distributor's confidence, a pro-show out- 
come is doubtful. The legislative inquiry took place just 
before the end of the spring session, and memories in this 
province are short. Whether the controversy will survive 
the summer recess is anyone’s guess — as is the answer to 
the question, Will The Tin Drum be shown in Ontario? 

“I used to think that Toronto was the cultural capital of 
Canada, but now I'm not so sure.” Leonard Bernstein is 


ultimately, the cost would be too high, and acting illegally 


Chronology 


not the only one who’s wondering. 


May 1979: The Tin Drum 


May 1979: The Tin Drum and Apoca- 
lypse Now share the Golden Palm 
award at Cannes. 

April 11, 1980: The Tin Drum opens in 
New York and Montreal to rave re- 
views. New York rating — under 17 
must be accompanied by adult. Mont- 
real rating — those under fourteen not 
allowed. 

April 14, 1980: Tin Drum wins Oscar as 
Best Foreign Film. 

April 17: Submitted by New World Mu- 
tual to Ontario Board of Censors 
(OBC). 

April 18: OBC screens The Tin Drum. 

April 23: Toronto Globe and Mail story 
reveals demand for cuts. Michael 
Skewes, General Manager of New 
World Mutual: “It looks like we're sit- 
ting with a Pretty Baby.” Donald Sims, 
Director of the OBC refuses to discuss 
the cuts demanded. 

April 24: Frank Drea, Minister of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs, reveals 
the nature of the four cuts being de- 
manded. . 

April 25: New World Pictures in Los 
Angeles and New World Mutual con- 
sider legal action against the Board. 
Toronto Globe attacks the OBC as 
“redundant” and a “tight-lipped pack 
of interfering egos without... the 
slightest sense of public responsibility.” 

April 28: Frank Moreno, Vice-President 
of New World Mutual, says that Drum 
director Volker Schlondorff will not 
allow any cuts. 

April 29: Great Britain demands the 
cutting of 23 seconds under the Protec- 
tion of Children Act. Schlondorff: “The 
Tin Drum will stand as it is, to be shown 
uncut or not at all.” 

May 1: New World Mutual lawyer Aubrey 
Golden meets with Sims to discuss 
OBC votes 4-3 for one cut. This deci- 
sion is not made public. 

May 7: OBC again votes favouring one 
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cut. This decision is not made public, 
either. 

May 11: Toronto Mayor John Sewell 
admits to attending a live sex show in 
Amsterdam. 

May 13: Golden submits letter to OBC 
offering to withdraw film in the light of 
the lack of response to his May 1 offer 
of one cut. 

May 14: Sims offers to return print. 
Golden replies that the print is not an 
issue, but a resolution of the issues is. 
Golden offers one cut to Sims and 
Mary Brown, assistant director of the 
OBC: Brown requests some changes in 
his letter. Golden makes changes, re- 
submits letter, which is received on the 
15th. 

May 17: Globe story cites sources in OBC 
that there had been threats of job 
rotation, and that Brown, not Sims, was 
running the OBC. Sims refuses com- 
ment. 

May 23: Drea denies that the majority 
favoured one cut. Claims that the dis- 
tributor (New World Mutual) would 
accept none. Golden denies this and 
threatens to take the OBC to court 
unless the decision requesting one cut 
is produced. “I don’t believe the Board 
is entitled to operate in total secrecy.” 

May 26: Ontario Liberal leader Stuart 
Smith calls Sims “a little tin god.” 

May 27: Drea defends Sims against 
charges of suppression of Golden’s 
letter offering one cut. Claims the com- 
promise offer was irrelevant. 

May 29: Lawyers for New World Mutual 
renew their charge that Sims and 


Brown kept the compromise offer from - 


the Board. Sims and Brown prove 
unavailable for comment. 

May 31: Globe story by Jay Scott: Drea 
claims he will resign before allowing 
The Tin Drum to be shown uncut or 
asking the OBC to review its decision. 
“If he (Ontario New Democratic leader 


Michael Cassidy) wants the thing 
shown uncut, let him stand up on 
behalf of his party and say so.” 

dune 2: The New Democratic caucus 
screens The Tin Drum at Toronto's 
International Cinema. Cassidy calls 
Drea a “prude.” Skewes says Schlon- 
dorff is willing to make one cut. CITY- 
TV carries the censored material on its 
6 and 10 p.m. news. Drea denies 
resignation threat. 

June 3: Brown, speaking in Scarborough 
East, says that the film is of “vital 
interest” to 1% of Ontarians. 

June 5: New World Mutual promises to 
“keep fighting the Board in any way we 
can, with the full blessing of the main 
office in L.A... the L.A. attitude is to 
hang tough.” 

June 7: Henry Miller dies. 

June 9: The National Arts Centre in 
Ottawa cancels its scheduled showing 
of The Tin Drum. 

June 11: The Ontario Legislature decides 
to hold public hearings on OBC pro- 
cedure. 

June 16: Catholic New Times calls for the 
abolition of the OBC and its replace- 
ment by a classificatory body. Cana- 
dian Jewish News says “The Tin Drum 
deserves every award it has won... A 
pity the Censor Board won't allow us to 
see it in Ontario.” 

dune 18: The Legislature committee con- 
venes. Sims does not testify for reasons 
of health. OBC member Joseph Cun- 
ningham states that he felt his job was 
in danger if he voted against the cuts. 

June 19: Rosemary Sexton, OBC, claims 
Sims accused her of “going soft” and 
advised her not to read material on the 
pros and cons of censorship. Says that 
she believed in censorship until she be- 
came a censor. Says that the letter 
offering the compromise was not 
shown to the Board. Brown testifies 
that “The letter was irrelevant.” 


cutting it for tv. 


by david clarke 


There is a fine line between editing films for 
television and censoring them. In the end, the 
cuts must cater to the conflicting sensibilities 
of a mixed public, and the specific demands of 


the sponsors. 


Editing films for television is, like embalming or raising 
funds for a political party, something that is meant to draw 
as little attention to itself as possible. The people who do it 
are trying to make sure viewers aren’t offended by too 
much sex, or violence, or bad language; that they don’t 
find the commercials annoyingly intrusive or feel that 
something is missing from the storyline. Their efforts are 


A Cuckoo’s Nest to be sure — but not without its harmonious moments 


sometimes in vain. Then watch out. When the public is 
moved by too much or too little editing of a feature it 
wanted to enjoy, it reacts with more heat than enlighten- 
ment. An editor can get burned. 

Last year CTV, in a ploy designed to draw attention to 
the fact that it had nearly-new features to show, put on two 
blockbuster films back to back: Rocky and One Flew Over 
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.. And he does! Sylvester Stallone packing a mean punch in Rocky 


The Cuckoo’s Nest. The criteria for editing was the same 
in both cases, yet the network drew a lot of flack for fiddling 
with Cuckoo’s Nest and none at all for what they did to 
Rocky. Vice-president for programming at CTV Phillip 
Wedge, the man ultimately responsible for editing deci- 
sions, recalls with some bemusement, “It was really the 
content of Cuckoo’s Nest that made the commercials 
unpalatable.” It was just a routine job for the editors, 
business as usual, yet here they were sweating under the 
spotlight, the focus of an unwanted controversy over 
censorship and the violating of the artistic integrity of a 
serious film in order that commercials might be inserted. 

The public doesn’t want some films to be touched, yet let 
the editors allow things on the screen that the public, ora 
part of it, doesn’t want to see and the phone will ring off the 
wall. Mike Ring, who edits films for Global, describes how 
he deals with complaints. “We have people phoning in to 
complain about a certain movie, that there was nudity or 
something. In a lot of cases, you ask people, did you watch 
the whole movie? and they say yes. They had the option at 
the top of the movie to turn to another station. They knew 
it. We told them the movie might be offensive, yet they sat 
and watched the whole thing and then phoned in to 
complain about it.” 

Ring is very much the practical workman. He looks like 
one with his blue jeans, his Meathead mustache and 


David Clarke has been a free-lance journalist for the CBC, The 
Montreal Star, and Blow-up. Currently, he is a screenwriter 
living in Montreal. 
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wearied manner. He talks like one when he describes his 
editing decisions. “I’m looking for the filler material in a 
movie. I'm obviously not going to be taking out the main 
characters. You're looking for scenes that don’t really add 
to the movie or move the story along. You’re not going to 
put a commercial in the middle of a scene, so you're 
looking for some change in the scene. On top of that, you 
have guidelines to follow. On this particular network we 
like to put commercials on the 10, 20, 40 and 50-minute 
marks, and the hour. On a feature, we like to go through 
the hour and the half-hour in order not to lose the 
audience looking for a new show or something. It’s a 
psychological thing to hold the audience through the 
show.” 

He isn’t staying up nights worrying about, oh, violent 
movies corrupting the young. No, if anything keeps him up 
it is worrying about the sponsors. He puts it this way. 
“We're trying to sell their (the sponsors’) product. Some 
stations think they can’t sell it if they run what they 
consider garbage... We can’t really be responsible for 
people’s morals. The most common complaint is about 
kids watching. The parents come home and find the kids 
watching something. Well, it has to be the parents who 
control what a child watches on television.” 

Ring figures “My responsibility is to fit it into a particular 
time slot.” That, for him, is about all there is to it. He 
doesn’t go for creating little climaxes before the ads, to 
improve the product. “I’m not trying to use that kind of 
psychology on holding. I’m looking more for a change of 
scene where you can come back and not lose anything, 
because with a change of scene there is a change of time 
factor involved. But I’ve seen a lot of the kind of editing 
where they chop it just before the crucial point to hold the 
audience.” 

He is just too busy to play at censoring or reconstructing. 
He doesn’t even always have the time to watch a film 
through before editing it. “The ideal way is to watch a film 
through before editing. But on television you very rarely 
have the time to do that. Some places have different 
departments that do different things. You have some guys 
that just sit there and screen. That is, just looking for 
quality. From there it goes to an editor who edits for a time 
slot.” Sending back bad prints — prints that have gone the 
route of local stations that sloppily splice back their cuts — 
takes his time; so does worrying about the kind of 
technical foul-up that can result in a film being shown 
upside down or with the order of its reels askew. 

Over at CTV there is a more expansive view of what is 
involved in cutting features, although Wedge began on the 
same commercial note played by Ring. “We don’t make 
any attemptat all to change the pacing of a picture to make 
it better for television than the theatrical version. Good 
pictures that got the box office numbers got them because 
they are the pictures they are. We would never presume to 
try and better them.” 

Wedge went on to tell the story of what happened to 
Deliverance on route to the air, by way of illustrating the 
care and sensitivity his outfit displays in the matter of 
cutting difficult but classy films. At issue was the scene in 
which Jon Voight is sexually assaulted, or very nearly, by 
the man whom the vacationers then decide to kill. “Voight 


No where to go but down! Jon Voight dumping the corpse in Deliverance 


went along with it and agreed, then went along and buried 
the guy and didn’t tell anybody about the guy they had 
killed. I felt the film ought to be edited for television. . . be- 
cause the scenes were too raw. However, to have edited 
the thing would have taken away, in my opinion, Voight’s 
motivation for behaving the way he did... There was a 
situation where it wasn’t a simple matter of an edit on its 
own. .. That's really the big, basic standard that we apply 
in television — at CTV at any rate — in our approach to 
the editing of features. If there is a scene which, even in 
these enlightened days, we feel would not be broadly 
acceptable to the general audience. . . the question then 
is, does it affect the plot line, and to what degree?” 

It wasn’t until specifically asked that Wedge admitted 
that, unlike Jon Voight, he dodged making up his mind, 
and passed the film on to the affiliates for them to decide 
how to cut it. 

Wedge expanded again to describe what went on before 
The Last Picture Show went on the air. “There is a scene 
in that, a fairly crucial scene, where she went to this club, 
and to be initiated she had to take her clothes off at the end 
of a diving board. She’s getting nervous, she goes out to 


the end of the board and she is taking her bra off, and she 
slips nervously, half falls in, then slips her clothes off and 
goes in in one motion. I thought it was important enough 
to the plot that she should be seen to do it as far as one 
could take it. On ABC she didn't get as far as taking her bra 
off. She started taking her bra off, then her foot slipped 
and the next thing you saw she was in the water. This is an 
example of where we were in terms of liberality; a little bit 
further than the American networks.” 

Wedge, peering like a troubled parson over the tremb- 
ling girl on the board, pondering just how far to go, how 
much to show, his head full of littlke maxims like “Visual can 
always be a problem. Verbal depends on usage;” if that is 
liberalism, what is censorship? 

The law by its silence puts power into the hands of 
television editors-censors. As Wedge put it “I could air 
Pretty Baby if I wanted to.” Considering the problems The 
Tin Drum is giving the censors who are out front, it is no 
wonder the people who edit films for television are happy 
to share the background with the bagmen and the 
embalmers. 

ww 
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larger than life 


by gita rotenberg 


With her new, animated, non-violent film 
series for children, producer Louise Ranger 
has made a refreshing breakaway — and 
turned a fantasy into reality. 


“Melanie” — a very contented cat indeed ! 
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After twelve years of producing short films, feature films, 
and commercials, Louise Ranger had every reason to 
believe that she was “on top” of film production. Her years 
of experience in mechanics of production, the necessary 
budgeting, and the sales of the films had, no doubt, 
prepared her for most of the contingencies of the film 
industry. Or so she thought — until she began to produce 
her first major animated film, Les voyages de Tortillard, 
or The Secret Railroad, a series of thirteen half-hour 
films. Suddenly, the ground rules changed. Years of 
experience in the production of live action films had not 
prepared her for this new departure. 

“I did not know how long it takes to make a second’s 
work of animated film, how many drawings were neces- 
sary. I didn’t know how much camera time it would take to 
shoot, nor the fact that if you had more drawings, the paint 
and trace department had to take longer. And where one 
goes over-budget in animation is in salaries. In our first 
series of Les voyages we ran six months longer than we 
had planned. In our current second series, we are finishing 
right on time. Obviously, we learned a lot!” 

Ranger explains: “One of the main problems in animat- 
ed films is finding an animator who can produce as fast as 
the schedule requires. It took us a year to find one who 
could produce five minutes of film within three weeks. He 
didn’t miss, and managed to keep up this pace for a year 
and a half. Until we found him, we had animators who ran 
into four or five weeks for the same five minutes of film.” 


Louise Ranger’s director and creator of animation is Where Canadian film 


Peter Sanders, who supervised the design of the charac- 
ters, the lay-out, the set, and the number of drawings per comes together. 
second; three animators work under him. Sanders pre- 

viously directed The Selfish Giant and The Little Mer- 
maid. The film series’ designer is Danielle Marleau who 
earlier designed Contes et legendes du Québec. 

The second series of Les voyages was somewhat easier 
for Ranger because she used the same animators. San- 
ders, already knew their speed at drawing and could more a 
accurately plan the production schedule. Furthermore, 
there were three main characters. In fact, it turned out that BELLEVUE bf & 
two out of every five minutes of the second series’ 
drawings were repeats. 

Aside from budgeting concerns, what are the outstand- 
ing differences between a live action and an animated 
film? This question requires more thought. Ranger thinks 
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animation, obviously. The entire series required only 26 Tel: (514) 484-1186 


hours of work with actors, when we needed them for their 
voices on the sound track. But there is no real involvement 
with actors. Animation is quieter work. 

“Coordination is all important: A delay in animation 
creates a delay in paint and trace, in camera work, in 
editing, and in sound track. You have to catch the delay 


A DIVISION OF 


ASTRAL BELLEVUE 


Gita Rotenberg is a native New Yorker whose writings have 
appeared in various American publications. Presently she is a 
free-lance writer living in Montreal. 
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Les voyages de Tortillard (The Secret Railroad) is breaking new ground in the field of animated films for children 


right at the beginning. Once you are a month behind 
schedule, it is too late — everything becomes disorgan- 
ized. With the first series, we did not know where to 
anticipate delays. In live action, I knew how to minimize 
the effects of a delay, by working on other aspects of the 
production. I worked in make-up, accessories, and cos- 
tumes, and could use the time constructively. But when an 
animator was delayed, | was at a loss to find a solution. 
Unlike the director who is too involved artistically in what 
he is doing, it is the producer who has the time and 
distance who must find solutions to delays.” 

Overall, Louise Ranger found more stress in the produc- 
tion of live action films. Part of the increased stress comes 
from the fact that there is a crew of 30 to 40 to contend 
with, and problems of delivery cannot be anticipated as 
well as with animation. 

Not that animation does not have its stresses: for 
Ranger, the biggest was financing. 

“In the first series of Les voyages de Tortillard | relied 
on the artistic crew for the budget, which was my mistake. 
In the second series, there was much less stress because I 
knew what I was talking about. Administering is knowing 
what you are doing!” _ 

Les voyages de Tortillard is only the second children’s 
film that Louise Ranger has produced. While working with 
Onyx Films Inc., she produced 5 five-minute children’s 
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films for the Pavillon du Québec at Man and His World. 
What is the biggest difference between the content of 
“children’s” films and that of “general” films? What is 
suitable for children’s films? 

Ranger believes that one should “leave to the child the 
possibility of discovering things. One has to include all 
sorts of little details for the child to pick up, even the spider 
in the background who is busy spinning its web. You must 
make the child interested in what is happening, and you 
can best do this by appealing to his or her sense of 
adventure.” 

She feels that there are two other elements which make 
a children’s film successful. She sees great value in fantasy 
for children, if only because at no other time ina person’s 
life is the imagination allowed to develop in the same way. 
For Ranger, fantasy is more than just good entertainment: 
Rather, it allows the child to be in touch with his or her fears 
without being overwhelmed by them. The film’s hero, ice. 
the viewer, has control over that which terrifies him or her, 
and this brings no small measure of comfort to the young 
viewer. As a mother who has watched “too many” bad 
films together with her young son, she focuses on a second 
aspect of children’s films: the production can presenta tale 
to a child, but the lessons to be drawn from it must be 
conclusions arrived at by the child. There is no room for 
preaching to the child with a moralistic tone. 
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Producer Louise Ranger is out to prove that it’s imagination, not violence 
that turns kids on 


Even more impressive than her tackling a new form of 
film is Louise Ranger's decision to produce first-rate non- 
violent children’s films. She and her crew have produced 
an exquisite series of richly imaginative children’s cinema. 
While so many producers decry the wanton violence and 
cruelty in what passes for children’s fare, Louise Ranger is 
actually doing something to rectify the situation. Her two 
series revolve around a little boy, Simon, who undertakes 
all sorts of fantasy-filled journeys in his little train. The plot 
and drawings of the series are so ingenious that each age 
group can derive a different meaning and pleasure from 
the films. From experience Ranger has found that the 
visual first catches the child, but that on subsequent 
viewings, the dialogue becomes more of a focal point. 
Adults will chuckle at the film’s parody of “grown-up” talk, 
at its poking fun at the clichés we too often resort to when 
addressing children. At one point in the film, a bird (who is 
atypically trying to sleep in!) scolds an adult figure with the 
classic line “Some of us are trying to sleep.” Within the 
context of a child’s fantasy, the line works, and we giggle at 
ourselves. 

For better or worse, the crucial test for any producer lies 
in the film’s sales. How is Les voyages de Tortillard 


faring? Louise Ranger happily reports that the first series 
has been sold all over Canada. Its reception in France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Hong Kong, and Australia is most 
encouraging: The United States market poses a bit of a 
problem. Below the border there is a tendency to buy that 
which has been bought before, and so films featuring 
superheroes and violence have the advantage. Although 
her non-violent series has been called “way out,” “very 
new,” and “too progressive,” there are some (including 
those associated with Sesame Street) who feel that in a 
couple of years the films will be exactly what the market 
will want. 

One amusing response to Les voyages: in Germany, the 
film industry felt that the film series was too American, at 
the same time that the Americans were criticizing it for 
being too European! They could be talking about 
Canada. . . ! a 


Louise Ranger: 
Filmography (Feature Films) 


1968 

La situation du Théatre au Québec (production 
manager) 

Red (production manager) 


1969 
Les males (production manager) 


1971 
Les smattes (production manager) 
La conquéte (production manager) 


1973 
Les corps célestes (production manager) 
Bingo (executive producer) 


1974 

Gina (production manager) 

Les beaux dimanches (production manager) 
Les vautours (producer) 


1975 

Québec féte (producer) 

The Far Shore (production manager) 
L’absence (production manager) 


1976 
L’eau chaude leau frette (executive producer 
completion) 


1977 
Les voyages de Tortillard (producer) 


Louise Ranger’s other work includes 12 short films and 
approximately 250 commercials. In 1977 she was vice- 
president of L’Association des producteurs de films du 


Québec. 
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Animation — above all, it’s a question of draftsmanship. Here, instructor Jim McCaulay discusses background layout 
with student Cathy Parkes 


For the layman, “animation” conjures up the 
fun and frolics of Bambi, the fear of 
“R-A-I-D!!?? = and Saturday morning 
cartoons. For the practicing addict, “anima- 
tion” means infinite patience, exceptional 
draftsmanship, and a lifelong devotion to the 
cause. 
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Sheridan College of Applied Arts and Technology offers a 
professional-level, three-year, diploma program in animation 
— one, of only two programs of its kind in North America. In the 
following article, two Sheridan animation instructors and a 
graduate give the inside story on what it is to be an animator, the 
career possibilities that exist for graduates, and some of the 
rewards and pitfalls of this highly-specialized art. 


Once animation gets into your blood, you’re hooked for life. 

Animation, the most dynamic visual medium, is a highly 
disciplined art that requires great patience, dedication and hard 
work to master. It encompasses all art forms in some fashion from 
writing to dancing, music to drawing. Those who get hooked 
love their jobs and have a commitment to their art which they 
seldom lose, despite the effort that goes into it. 

Dick Friesen is hooked. He has been since he was a kid when 
he created a vista using a shoe box and blue cellophane. Many 
years later, at the age of 50, with 25 years of free-lance 
experience under his belt, he still considers himself a kid in the 
business. 

Friesen looks at two of the great old timers, Cy Young and Ugo 
D’Orsi, both of whom died in their seventies, and says, “I’m only 
50 and have lots of time to become an old timer.” 

Friesen received his formal training at the Disney Studios in 
California. From 1973 to 1977 he taught animation full-time at 
Sheridan College in Oakville. This summer he has returned to 
Sheridan to teach the new International Summer School of 
Animation, which has attracted students from as far away as 
Japan, Turkey and Yugoslavia, as well as those from Canada and 
the U.S. 

“Those who are just starting out in animation don’t realize the 
work involved and just what kind of a person it takes to become a 
master animator,” says Friesen, explaining that it takes seven 
years to learn how to animate; and even then, the rest of your life 
is spent learning. 

“Some students come to the college with the idea that it’s all 
play and no work. They soon find out it’s a lot of work, and 
success depends on their ability to draw, which is the core of 
animation. Many students drop out of college as a result. Last 
year, 100 students enrolled in the fall-spring semester and at the 
end of the year there were 64.” 

Sheridan’s animation program co-ordinator, Tom Halley, 
wants to develop a drawing test as a method to screen 
prospective students. 

“To be a good animator you have to be a good draftsman, 
know what you are drawing and how to do it. If anyone attempts 
to learn how to animate and draw at the same time, it becomes an 
impossibility,” says Halley. 

There are two distinct breeds of animators, according to 
Friesen: there is the ‘cartoon’ animator and the ‘industrial and 
educational’ animator. “When you tell people you are an 
animator, they look at you quizzically until you relate it to Mickey 
Mouse. Many associate the art with animated cartoons,” he says. 

But animation goes beyond the entertainment and TV fields. 
Scientists, educators, advertisers and industry use animation asa 
Practical tool for teaching and selling. “Just name a subject and 
you can find animation,” says Friesen. 

Over the years Friesen has worked on several industrial 


Joanne Emerson is director of Information Services at Sheridan 
College. She is a former reporter, a member of the International 
Association of Business Communicators (IABC), and a Political 
Science graduate from McMaster University in Hamilton. 


training films. He produced one instructional animation series on 
the operation of ejection seats for aircraft pilots. But his specialty 
and real love is fantasy, science fiction films and special effects 
animation. 

Both Halley and Friesen are concerned about the quality and 
future of animation. There is only a handful of top animators left 
in the world today and Disney animators are slowly dying off. 

“And there are only a few reputable places that offer good 
animation training. This is why Sheridan’s role in animation 
education is so important,” says Friesen. They agree that good 
animators are also coming out of the California Institute of the 
Arts in Valencia, California — an animation school founded by 
Disney. 

Another concern Friesen and Halley share is that the quality of 
animation is going down because of the Saturday morning 
cartoons. 

They criticize the abstract method of animation in which just 
the mouth of the character moves. (Abstract animation is 
gradually replacing full animation, or the kinetic method, in 
which all parts of the image move.) They consider Disney’s Snow 
White to be one of the all-time great, fully animated productions. 

During their years as both teachers of animation and as 
animators working in industry, Halley and Friesen have made 
some important observations. Friesen points out that some 
students éxpect the equipment to make the film; but that’s not 
where it starts. It all gets back to the drawing. The camera is just a 
means to an end. 

On the subject of equipment Friesen notes that computeriza- 
tion has hit the animation industry. He sees it developing in two 
phases. The first is computer-control camera in which the 
computer assists production methods. It acts as a tool to the 
artist. The second phase, which is fast coming, is computer 
animation used to assist the animator. The animator draws into it 
and the computer does the drudgery. 

Friesen urges animators to protect themselves and their work: 
“Make sure you get credit for your work.” His philosophy on this 
subject used to be ‘Don’t praise me, pay me.’ But he said this 
adage doesn’t apply for him today. “A credit on yesterday’s film 
could mean tomorrow’s job. It’s not an ego thing, it’s simply good 
business practice. You're a professional, you should get credit.” 

In addition to patience, tenacity, and drawing ability, anima- 
tors have to love their work, be prepared to work long hours and 
travel. “And even then, there is no promise of regular employ- 
ment after graduation,” remarks Halley. However, things are 
getting better now, as more students are finding jobs in the 
Toronto area rather than looking for employment overseas and 
in the U.S. Next to Los Angeles and New York, Toronto is now 
rated the third largest animation centre in North America. 

“At one time the top names in animation were leaving Canada 
and going to other parts of the world to work,” Halley comments. 
“Today that is changing. There are more jobs available than 
there are top graduates. Those graduates who left for Europe 
and the U.S. are now returning to this area and forming their own 
companies, free-lancing, or working for film studios. Some are 
even teaching.” 

Halley cautions those people wanting to go into business for 
themselves. He suggests that they experience the work force first. 
“Find a good established company such as Hanna-Barbera and 
learn the production technique, then you have a better chance of 
making it on your own.” 

Friesen tells his students at the beginning of the semester that 
their chances are 50/50 they are going to fail. And when they 
leave Sheridan their chances are 50/50 that they will get a job. 
“Not all of them are going to hit the glory trail,” he says. Even so, 
according to Halley, about 75 per cent of Sheridan graduates get 
jobs related to the training. They can be found in most animation 
studios in Canada, the U.S. and Europe, and several have 
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Standing up to be counted... from the award-winning, student-made, animated film, Da Da Da 


opened their own studios. A couple are working for Dick 
Williams Studios in England; another is working for UPA in 
London; one is employed at a studio in Paris, France; six are free- 
lancing in California; one student has gone to an optical house to 
learn optical printing; another is a projectionist; two graduates 
are working for Chuck Jones Films; many are free-lancing in 
Toronto; and there are 50 Sheridan graduates working at 
Nelvana (Animated Commercials) in Toronto, which represents 
half of the company’s work force. 

Friesen recalls in 1976 when 30 Sheridan graduates packed 
up and headed south of the border to Los Angeles to find work. 
“They were just like cream, they went right to the top!” 

One of those students, the leader of the group, was Al Gaivoto, 
28, who is now back in Toronto running an animation company 
(Canimage) with partners Colin Baker and Roger Chiasson. 
Gaivoto claims that, “More talented young people are needed in 
the animation industry. There is.definitely a lack of young talent 
in L.A. He echoes the advice given by Halley and Friesen, that 
you have to make drawing your life and you have to love your 
work. After a long day at Canimage, he goes home and draws 
for relaxation. “I have to draw. If you can draw you've got it made. 
Many people can see the object, but can’t draw it.” 
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Gaivoto fears there are too many semi-average animators 
coming out of the schools today. 

He also urges students going into animation to first think about 
their future employer. “Think about the job you want at the end 
of school and then aim in that direction whether it be commer- 
cials, NFB, free-lancer or whatever. Set your sights in the early 
stage, then make yourself useful.” 

For now, Gaivoto’s sights are pretty well set. He says that 
animation is his future, and for the time being he wants to 
concentrate on Saturday morning cartoons. Mainly, he wants to 
improve them. He feels that the writing and animation are so bad, 
the programs insult the kids who watch them. Comparing the 
kinetic (or full animation) to the limited or abstract form of 
animation, Gaivoto considers that each has its own usefulness. 
Overanimation, in which the image never stops moving, is just as 
bad as underanimation. There are advantages to both methods. 
Disney, he says, managed to master the technique of using just 
the right amount of animation. 

In summary, Friesen emphasizes that animation is an interna- 
tional business. “If you are qualified you can get work wherever 
you feel like it. You just have to be competent.” That is the = 


don francks 
full circle 


by jim bearden 
and linda jean butler 


For multi-talented Don Francks, the show 
must go on — but with a difference. And only 
a deepening modern awareness can hope to 


turn the tide in time. 


photo : Fred Phipps 


Actor Don Francks is also a family man: here, his daughter Cree Summer; his son, Rainbow Sun; and his wife Lili, a former 
Texan, and an actress/dancer who is part Indian 
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Canada’s Don Francks has been des- 
cribed as an “entertainer extraordi- 
naire.” In fact, years ago, Jackie Gleason 
said, “No one in this world is like Don 
Francks.” Kapp Records promptly used 
that quote for the title of a Don Francks 
album. 

Francks’ long and varied career — 
which includes impressive international 
credits in the fields of acting, writing, 
singing, producing and directing — is 
newly abloom. After a period spent pri- 
marily living and working on the Red 
Pheasant Indian Reserve in Saskatche- 
wan, Francks has made a highly success- 
ful return to professional activity. This 
spring, after a day’s shooting on CBC- 
TV’s new series, The Phoenix Team — 
in which he co-stars — Francks rushed to 
the ACTRA Awards ceremonies still 
wearing his Phoenix Team costume, 
which included a wig to cover his long 
braids. He arrived just in time to collect 
the Nellie for “Best Actor in a Major 
Role.” The year 1980 also witnesses Don 
Francks’ second season as host/narrator 
of CBC-TV’s prestigious and _long- 
running series, This Land. 

In the following interview, this contro- 
versial and outspoken Canadian speaks 
of his motivations and convictions, focus- 
sing his ideas on the relationship of life to 
show business. 


“When are we going to stop recording 
man’s folly and start making films about 
how to exist on this planet?” 

Don Francks asked the question on 
nationwide T.V., while accepting the Nellie 
for his performance in CBC’s television 
drama Drving Up The Streets. 
. Asked to expand on the remark he had 

made at the ACTRA ceremony, he re- 
plies, “It's nice to have a chance to 
expand on something that will undoubt- 
edly never come true. That was a pure 
dreamer’s remark, you know... I guess 
sooner or later we try to reach out as best 
we can — anyway the dreamers do. That 
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doesn’t make us any better or worse than 
anybody else, it’s literally just a little label 
we hook on ourselves. . . A label which is 
very fitting in a world so full of librium- 
oriented people with valium ways of life, 
where the soap opera existence of man- 
kind is the thing that takes the most 
importance. To try and understand whe- 
ther Uncle Fred is talking to Aunt Marge, 
or whether your carburator can be fixed 
by Thursday, is a very stupid world... 

“They don’t really know that when the 
tree breathes out, I breathe in, and when | 
breathe out the tree breathes in. They 
don’t know too much about those things 
which are called unwritten laws. There- 
fore, mankind spends a great deal of time 
writing more and more laws — subsec- 
tion four of article three of act five to ratify 
footnote seven — while constantly dese- 
crating the unwritten laws. Not really 
knowing, but taking it for granted that the 
sun will come up every day...” 

Francks is convinced that more atten- 
tion should be paid to what he calls, 
“Giving equal time to the planet.” Asked 
for some examples of what should be 


Francks and his co-stars in a program from the CBC-TV series, This Land 
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done to accomplish this, he comments, “If 
people were really paying attention, you 
wouldn’t have to ask for answers to that 
from alittle whiz-bang like me.” By way of 
illustration, he cites several programs on 
CBC-TV — This Land, The Nature of 
Things, and Man Alive — which he be- 
lieves are more in line with the goal of 
giving equal time to the planet: a goal 
which, he says, no other networks are 
considering. 

“ ..1 think that there have been a few 
attempts to try and alert the people. But 
the people really don’t want to hear about 
it. It’s bad for business. You cannot alert 
people to what gives them life when they 
are afraid of death. You have to. . . love 
life, instead of being afraid of death. 

“Those that really love life are dream- 
ers; but those who are afraid of dying are 
cramming in what they can... It’s like 
the word ‘almighty. You know, it’s 


Jim Bearden has worked professionally 
in Canadian theatre, film, radio and 
television for ten years as an actor and 
singer/composer. He is co-author and 
illustrator of the book Shadd ; The Life 
and Times of Mary Shadd Cary, as well 
as a co-writer of plays and film scripts. He 
has produced and directed for stage, 
radio and television in Canada and the 
US. 


Linda Jean Butler is a Toronto-based 
writer/actress. With Jim Bearden she is 
co-author of Shadd, The Life and Times 
of Mary Shadd Cary, which was also 
presented by Bearden & Butler as a radio 
musical on CBC radio’s Morningside — 
winning a 1979 ACTRA nomination 
from the Toronto Branch for “Best Radio 
Variety Script.” 
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been left to the ‘almighty dollar’ now, not 
the ‘Almighty,’ meaning the creator, or 
the great mystery — which it is. 

“We spend a lot of time trying to figure 
out how many thimblefuls of water there 
are in the English Channel, how many 
footsteps it is to Saturn. Nobody really 
needs to know that. It is of no conse- 
quence whatsoever. 


“How to maintain this place — | think’ 


of all the holy books, of which there are so 
many | can’t read them all, I’ve tried. .. 
The unwritten laws are just knowing that, 
as my friend Druid says, ‘No matter where 
you go, there you are.’ And here we are. 
This is our place, right here. This is my 
home. This is my home! It’s your home, 
too, but it’s my home, sol have the right to 
say what's going on in my own home. 
“We have critics who say, ‘I thought in 
the second act she was absolutely terrible, 
but I loved her during the intermission.’ 
There they are, criticizing all of these 


petty, picayune things. Meanwhile, right 
outside their door, the birds are falling, 
and the frogs are sinking, and they sit 
there typing — thinking theyre think- 
ing... 

“In other words, why don’t they criticize 
that which affects us all? Which affects 
every living thing on this planet. I think 
one of the holy books said, ‘I give you 
dominion over all this,’ and somebody 
went out and opened a Dominion Bank, 
and somebody else opened a Dominion 
Store. That isn’t quite what it meant, | 
don’t think. If it was... nobody would 
have to come into this madness, into this 
madhouse, into this place where we have 
no relevance for old people. Like Mork (of 
Mork and Mindy) once said, .. . ‘This is a 
strange place we have here; when furni- 
ture and things and antiques get older, 
theyre worth lots, except the people 
when they get old.’ 

“Whereas on the Indian Reserve, old 


people are cared for. .. We revere our old 
people. We take care of our old people, 
and our children, too!” 

Francks proceeds to describe his life on 
the Indian reservation, his long affinity for 
the Indian people and their way of life, 
and the variety of his experiences both 
within and outside the entertainment in- 
dustry. 

“I keep living my life, you know? I like 
to devote time to my children: which a lot 
of people — maybe some people in the 
business — don't do. I don’t mean actors, 
but people in other positions who like to 
do as muchas possible and spend a lot of 
time just being in the business. But] like to 
raise my children — spend twenty-four 
hours a day with them if possible. I like 
that. I like what it gives me. 

“There are going to be some people 
who say, ‘Why is he back at all then?’ 

“Well, we came back, my wife Lili and I, 
because we had thought that maybe it 


Don Francks and Elizabeth Shepherd co-star in CBC-TV's new spy-fi series The Phoenix Team. (Francks’ transformation into a team member 
requires a wig to conceal his braids) 
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A man who believes in “giving equal time to the planet.” 


was a good time to be a part of a few 
things. I had some books to publish. 
Which I still do. There are some recordings 
of some songs that I'd like to make. | 
haven’t made any recordings for fifteen 
years — since 65. So, I'd like to make a 
recording ; I like music very much. 

“T also thought that myabe it would be 
nice to possibly figure out whether or not! 
could be a part of a communication with 
the people of this nation. .. Sharing. It’s 
called share business instead of show 
business. 

“I guess we're getting right around back 
full circle to what you initially asked, when 
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I accepted that Award... You hope that 

what you can do is give people encourage- 

ment for life, encouragement to live...” 
© 

So Don Francks has returned, to take 
an active part in the critical years of the 
industry’s expansion. In this, he is evi- 
dently determined to share not only his 
public talents, but his private visions as 
well. 

The man who has had featured roles in 
no less than ten Canadian and American 
television series (from Other Voices and 
Jericho to This Land and The Phoenix 
Team), the man who has been a frequent 
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guest on international talk and variety 
shows (including The Johnny Carson 
Show, The Merv Griffin Show, The 
Andy Williams Show, The Ian Tyson 
Show and Touch the Earth), the man 
whose film credits include Finian’s Rain- 
bow, Old Fish Hawk, Summer's Child- 
ren, Fast Company and The Tomorrow 
Man), has come back to an industry that 
desperately needs the very combination 
of qualities he is so eager to share — 
professional competence and experi- 
ence coupled with a passion for the 
quality of content. 

tJ 
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Aspects of Cinema 

A significant and invaluable addition to 
the body of reference film literature, 
Cinema: A Critical Dictionary expertly 
evaluates the work of leading internatio- 
nal moviemakers and the main streams of 
cinema art. Edited by New York Film 
Festival director Richard Roud, it carries 
appraisals by such eminent film critics as 
Andrew Sarris, Noel Burch, Penelope 
Houston, James Monaco and Roud him- 
self who render informative and penetrat- 
ing verdicts on the history of film and its 
evolution (Viking, 2 vols., $75). 

Updating an authoritative and indis- 
pensable reference series, the latest addi- 
tion to The New York Times Film Re- 
views reprints all movie criticism publish- 
ed during 1977 and 1978 in the renown- 
ed daily. It is an impressive collection, 
going back to 1913, that privides an 
unequaled perspective on world film pro- 
duction and establishes a unique record 
of American and foreign cinematic 
achievement (Arno Press $70). 

A detailed and unbiased study by Larry 
Ceplair and Steven Englund, The Inqui- 
sition in Hollywood examines the polit- 
ical witchhunt by the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee which nearly 
wrecked the film capital during the 1950s. 
Extensively researched, it reports factual- 
ly on the events that aroused the social 
consciousness of the movie colony to a 
memorable fight for civil liberties (Doub- 
leday $17.50), 

At Otto Preminger’s invitation, Theo- 
dore Gershuny attended the filming of 
“Rosebud,” reporting on his experience 
in an entertaining and often corrosive 
book, Soon To Be A Major Motion 
Picture. It is a lively account, accurate 
and technically knowledgeable, of the 
customary turmoil that attends film pro- 
duction and which, in this case, resulted 
in a “multimillion dollar disaster’ (Holt 
Rinehart Winston $14.95). 

The handling by the British newsreel 
companies of the Spanish Civil Waris the 
basis of Cinema and History, Anthony 
Aldgate’s study of the manipulation of 
public opinion by the news media. The 
larger objective of this thoughtful study is 


Academy Award winning George L. George is 
a film director who does film book reviews in 
Canada, France and the U.S. 


to assess the use of film as valid historic 
evidence of socio-political events (N.Y. 
Zoetrope $11.95). 

A useful reference volume, The IIlus- 
trated Who’s Who in British Films, com- 
piled by Denis Gifford, provides credits, 
data and vital statistics on some 1,000 
film personalities from Great Britain and 
the Dominions — producers, directors, 
performers, cameramen and inventors 
(Gale $32). 

An historic cornerstone of British film 
production is honored in Charles Barr's 
affectionate and well-documented me- 


moir, Ealing Studios. It evokes the team | 


spirit and the creative mood that produ- 
cer Michael Balcon fostered among his 
co-workers and which resulted in a string 
of significant movies attuned to the mood 
and concerns of Britain’s changing times 
(Overlook/Viking $17.95). 

Bringing up to date the 1963 edition, 
Erik Barnouw and S. Krishnaswamy’s 
Indian Film surveys the world’s most 
prolific motion picture industry. The 
steady growth and multilingual nature of 
production are described in well- 
researched detail, stressing the progress 
from an early imitative phase to current 
status as a respected mirror of Indian 
society (Oxford U. Press $15.95/5.95). 

Dealing with American movies charac- 
terized by sombre and cynical mood, 
brooding anti-heroes, with generally low- 
key photoghraphy and expressionistic 
angles, Film Noir is an unusual reference 
work compiled by Alain Silver and Eliz- 
abeth Ward. Some 300 films, from Josef 
von Sternberg’s “Underworld” (1927) to 
Martin Scorsese’s “Taxi Driver’ (1976), 
are included in this well-researched vol- 
ume (Overlook/Viking $25). 

Prof. Alexander Sesonske’s penetrat- 
ing study, Jean Renoir: The French 
Films 1929-34 is substantiated by a 
personal friendship with the director that 
enabled him to probe with rare intimacy 
into Renoir’s esthetic and psychological 
motivations during a crucial period (Har- 
vard U. Press $25/9.95). 

In The Complete Films of William S. 
Hart, Diane Kaiser Koszarski brings to 
life the Western film genre pioneered by 
the legendary cowboy. A biographical 
study of Hart’s rugged background pre- 
faces a detailed filmography and an ex- 
tensive photographic record (Dover 
$8.95). 
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Recent French Books 


Because film production in France is 
relatively small by international stan- 
dards, French audiences take to imported 
films with an eager interest already stimu- 
lated by intellectual curiosity and geo- 
graphic factors. This helps motivate the 
publication of books dealing with world 
cinema, as shown in the works reviewed 
below. 

Denis Marion’s Ingmar Bergman is an 
unusually perceptive analysis of the mo- 
tivations and influences that determined 
much of the themes and story lines of the 
Swedish director's films. His obsession 
with the “silence of God,” the problems of 
the couple and his eroticism are traced to 
his revolt against a straight upbringing. 
Marion’s close examination of Bergman’s 
films stresses the appropriateness of their 
technical aspects to their dramatic con- 
tent (NRF, F13). 

Two volumes from Editions Dadci (41, 
rue de la Chine, 75020 Paris) bring a 
highly personal view of film in African 
countries. Premiére histoire du cinema 
algérien (1899-1979), edited by Younés 
Dadci, closely relates political events to 
the changing concepts that emerged dur- 
ing the colonial and post-colonial eras. 
Production, distribution and financing 
are considered from a socially dedicated 
standpoint that takes issue with the still 
persistent colonial influence (F75). 

A similar assessment prevails in une 
politique africaine du cinéma, edited by 
Bahri Ben El Haj, expanded to Africa as a 
whole (F65). Both books are often diffi- 
cult to follow because of their assumption 
of the reader's familiarity with regional 
politics. They present the added hurdle of 
including numerous undeciphered acro- 
nyms. 

A factual and objective study of film 
censorship in a stable, democratic coun- 
try, la censure cinématographique en 
Suisse reveals the unresolved conflict 
between the individual's freedom of 
choice and governmental supervision. 
Henri Rosset considers the problem from 
a legal viewpoint, defining the framework 
within which the Swiss censors operate 
and the principles that guide them. His 
indictment of the paternalistic control of 
adult thought reflects similar concerns in 
virtually all “free world” countries (Georgi 
F60). 
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Computer Animation: An Overview 


by norman stangel and ray mcmillan 


Over the past 15 years the computer 
has significantly changed the look of 
animation. The three categories for the 
use of the computer in animation are: 
— computer controlled cameras (motion 
control), 

— analog computer animation, 
— digital computer image generating. 

Computer controlled animation came- 
ra systems have eliminated much of the 
drudgery of shooting graphics. Most of 
the elaborate graphic animation we see 
on network television, or in commercials, 
involves numerous exposures over the 
same strip of film to create the desired 
effect. The procedure would be very 
tedious, and in some cases impossible, 
without the aid of the computer. The 


degree of accuracy and control of all 


camera functions has allowed for new 
techniques of painting with light on film, 
with subtle qualities previously impos- 
sible to achieve using a manual camera 
system. The use of streak titles and slit- 
scan effects can give flat graphics a more 
dynamic, dimensional look. 

The analog computer is capable of 
moving images in real time using high 
contrast graphic art. The motion genera- 
ted by this form of computer is perhaps 


best described as image distortion. A 
major advantage of this system is that 
graphics can be generated quickly and 
effectively within a short time period. 
High contrast art is placed on a light box 
and is then viewed by a camera that feeds 
directly into the computer. The motion is 
generated by controlling the shape of the 
rastor (a measure of horizontal and ver- 
tical points on a cathode ray tube). Colour 
is applied electronically through an as- 
signment of grey scale levels, and is 
infinitely variable. 

However, the most impressive technol- 
ogy available is digital computer anima- 
tion. Here, there are two categories to 
consider: the two-dimensional (2-D) sys- 
tem, which is used as an aid to convention- 
al cel animation, or cartoon animation ; 
as well as graphic animation and state-of- 
the-art, three-dimensional (3-D), digital 
animation. 

The 2-D system can use the animators 
original key pencil drawings with the 
computer generating the inbetween 
drawings. The background paintings can 
be drawn and painted directly into the 
memory of the computer, with all the 
subtlety and detail of a conventional 
painting done in any medium (water- 
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colours, oils, pastels, etc.). The animated 
characters are coloured electronically 
with no limit ot the choice of colour palet. 
Labour-saving is achieved through the 
computer's capability of painting up to 10 
drawings in a sequence, at one time, 
directly into memory. Once the charac- 
ters are coloured they are combined 
electronically with the background and 
recorded onto 2” video tape or to 35mm 
motion picture film. A major advantage of 
this system is that as many as 150 levels 
(places of action) can be layered at one 
time, as opposed to five levels in conven- 
tional animation. As software program- 
ming improves and equipment costs re- 
duce, there is no question that this system 
will replace conventional animation tech- 
nology as we know it. 

Technology has provided us with yet a 
further breakthrough in the form of 3-D 
digital animation. Only budgets, and lack 
of imagination, limit this technique at 
present. It is difficult to comprehend that 
it is possible to produce anything you can 
conceive of on this computer. However, 
considering that there is complete control 
over every portion of the image area, it is 
possible to begin understanding the po- 
tentials. A programmer could construct a 
building and literally walk you through 
the halls before it is ever built; or drive you 
along a highway that doesn’t exist. This is 
possible because the image is translated 
to digital information in memory, and can 
be manipulated in any way. At the mo- 
ment, an operator of the 3-D system 
requires a sound background in math- 
ematics and computer programming; 
however, as software programming de- © 
velops, it is conceivable that a layman 
could program this computer, using stan- 
dard language commands, in about five 
years time. 

The future looks exciting when you 
consider the endless possibilities of com- 
bining film video tape, and digital com- 
puter technology. . 


Norman Stangel and Ray McMillan own 
and operate Mammoth Pictures Inc., an 
animation, computer animation, and 
special effects studio in Toronto. 
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Don Sharp’s 
Bear Island 


d. Don Sharp. sc. David Butler, Murray Smith, 
from the novel “Bear Island” by Alistair Mac- 
Lean. mus. Robert Farnon. assoc. p. Bill Hill. 
d.o.p. Alan Hume. p.superv. Brian D. Bur- 
ae superv.ed. Eric Boyd Perkins. p.des. 

arold Pottle. 1st a.d. Stuart Freeman. 2nd 
a.d. Don Brough.cont. Margaret Hanly. cam. 
ops. Derek Browne, Cyrus Block. foc.p. Sandy 

cCallum. clapper/loaders David Geddes, 
Dale Wilson. 2nd unit co-d. John Harris, Vic 
Armstrong. 2nd unit a.d. Alan Simmonds. 
2nd unit cont. Penny Hynam. 2nd unit cam. 
Keith Woods. 2nd unit foc.p. Theo Egelseder. 
2nd unit loader Bruce Ingram. art d. Kenneth 
Ryan. draughtsman David Moran. set dresser 
Denise Exshaw. constr.man. Bill Simpson. 
prop.m. Dug Purdy, Brian Ganby. props buy- 
er Peter Young. ward.consult. Lynn MacKay. 
ward.m. Robert Watts. make-up Wally Sch- 
neiderman, Phyllis Newman. hair Leila Sep- 
panen. ed. Tony Lower, Geoffrey Brown (as- 
sist.), Jack Harris (2nd assist.) sound mix Brian 
Simmonds. sound assist. Rob Young, spec.- 
effects co-ord. Roy Whybrow, spec.effects 
John Thomas, David Harris. stunt co-ord. Vic 
Armstrong. hydrocopter spec. Leif Johans- 
son. gaff. John Bartley. key grip Tim Hogan. 
best boy Ben Rusi. dolly grip John Brown. 
2nd unit key grip Frank Parker. 2nd unit best 
boy Shelley Degen. snow control superv. Ro- 
bin Mounsey. prod.acct. Arthur Tarry, Jak 
King Jr. (assist.). prod. sec. Marilyn Clarke 
(assist.). London contact Lesley Keane. stills 
Alan Zenuck. unit pub. Patricia Johnson. a 
Donald Sutherland, Vanessa Redgrave, Rich- 
ard Widmark, Christopher Lee, Barbara Par- 
kins, Lloyd Bridges, Lawrence Dane, Patricia 
Collins, Michael Reynolds, Nicholas Cortland, 
i. as Schellenberg, Candace O’Connor, Jo- 

ph Golland, Bruce Greenwood, Hagen 
Beggs, Michael Collins, Terry Kelly, Terry 
Waterhouse, Richard Wren, Mark Jones. p.c. 
Selkirk Films, 1979. p. Peter Snell. co-p. a 
Canada-United Kingdom co-production. col. 
Panavision, 35mm. running time 103 min. 
dist. United Artists, a Transamerica Company. 


One-dimensional characters speaking 
banal dialogue in fake accents make 
Bear Island too easy to fault. But seeing it 
in a theatre with an audience of junior- 
high-aged males that hold their breath at 
the danger, gasp at the horror, groan at 
the love-interest, and applaud the villains’ 
spectacular ends defines its appeal. Bear 
Island is old-fashioned and improbable 
Saturday matinée fare, and viewed in this 
spirit, is good fun. 

Filmed in B.C. and Alaska under tech- 
nically difficult winter conditions, the 
movie is set on an inhospitable island in 


Bear Island cameras in position to film a specially-created avalanche 


the north Atlantic. In the film, one half of 
the island is the site of a top-secret NATO 
base of strategic value: on the other 
side — which was formerly a WW II Ger- 
man submarine base — are the remains 
of the German barracks, faintly Bavarian 
in decor, where a United Nations scienti- 
fic team of meteorological bent takes up 
residence, to conduct research that will 
save the world from famine. 


« 


The leader of this noble expedition is a 
German, Professor Otto Gerran, who, as 
disasters mount, seems inflexibly (and 
thus suspiciously) bound to the rules. 
Radio silence must not be broken. As 
played by Richard Widmark, his major 
characteristic is perplexity— and for 
good reason. Although a Stevenson 
screen is glimpsed briefly during a bliz- 
zard, never have so many people been 
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engaged in so little meteorological re- 
search. Moreover, even before they all 
arrive, a Norwegian member of their 
advance party, Larsen (Hagen Beggs) is 
murdered, and it is quite clear that all 
motives will not be scientific. The incident 
also establishes that all Norwegians are 
good. Therefore, Vanessa Redgrave as 
Hedi Lindquist, whose silence is remark- 


2.8 pRB aOR RRS 
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ed upon by the hero, functions primarily 
as someone to listen to him. Considering 
her lines, this is just as well. 

The hero, an American called Frank 
Lansing (Donald Sutherland), arrives 
heroically, dangling from a helicopter; 
but, in falling into the sea, he quickly 
proves his human fallibility. His is the 
search of an immigrant son for his father 
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— and thus for himself — who had been 
a German submarine commander based 
on the island. Although the development 
of this, the only potentially serious theme, 
is beyond the capabilities of the screen- 
play, Lansing’s pursuit of the truth leads 
to the centre of the plot. Not surprisingly, 
as events test his mettle, he discovers that 
the metal both he and his father are made 
of is stainless steel (recall Dick Tracy to 
account for his dialogue and demeanor). 

Gold, however, is the metal that most of 
the others pursue, and the story traces the 
complications involved in sorting out the 
good men from the evil — the women 
being above suspicion. Those with poten- 
tially venal motives include the Pole, 
Lechinski (Christopher Lee is the only 
performance that touches the _ heart- 
strings), the American ex-navy diver, 
Smithy (Lloyd Bridges), and all those 
Germans: Garran, Paul Hartman (Law- 
rence Dane), Heyter (Michael Reynolds), 
and Jungbeck (Nicholas Cortland). 


What is interesting is that Bear Island, 
despite its story and its Arctic setting, 
draws heavily on the traditions of the 
movie westerns, and therein lies its ap- 
peal. For the abandoned mine, in which 
the lost gold lies waiting to be discovered, 
it substitutes an underground submarine 
pen. For the dash to the NATO base to get 
help, think army fort. For the trusty 
horses, marvel at the agility of the hydro- 
copters and snow scooters. Pursued by 
villains, mounted on the stronger vehi- 
cles, Lansing and Lindquist plan to head 
them off (quite literally) at the gulch. 
During this chase, the good guys are 
doubly simple to spot. They wear the 
white balaclavas while the bad wear the 


dark! 


Rooted in such a tradition, the silent 
hero, who rescues his woman and re- 
stores the fortune to its rightful owners, is 
easy to forgive no matter how stolid. His 
story is not designed to explore his char- 
acter or human relationships, but rather 
to exploit the possibilities for excitement 
and action. Don Sharp’s direction takes 
full advantage of the situations presented 
by the screenplay. Bear Island’s set- 
pieces, even the bare-fisted fight that 
would do credit to any western bar, are 
visually exciting. 

Much of Bear Island’s appeal comes 
from the adapatation of the potentials of 
northern technology to the old adventure 
format. While more could have been 
made of the underwater sequence and 
the marvels of the dry suit, those involving 
the Swedish scooters and brilliant yellow 
snowcopters zipping through the snow — 
and in the case of the latter, taking off into 


the air to land in the ocean — delighted 
the viewers. They are the stars of the 
show, their manoeuvres alone worth the 
price of admission. 

And so is the landscape. Characterized 
from the opening as icy grey and threat- 
ening, it is the perfect isolated setting for 
mysterious and violent actions. The jag- 
ged peaks and snowy vastness function 
like the mountains and dry plains of the 
western, and the phenomena natural to 
such a location have been incorporated 
into the plot exceedingly effectively. The 


avalanche sequence is superb; the night 
blizzard is suitably ferocious. Yet, for all 
the threats intimated, the landscape is 
benign and as pure as its driven snow. 
The avalanche may kill, but it was set off 
by explosives. The radio mast comes 
down in the storm, but its cable had been 
severed. Man is the evil that dwells in the 
natural world. 

Bear Island, despite its flaws, is an 
entertaining piece; not a serious film, but 
certainly a good movie. 


Anna Carlsdottir 


Les Rose’s 
Hog Wild 


d. Les Rose sc. Andrew Peter Marin orig.con- 
cept Victor Solnicki, Stephen Miller p.man. 
Don Buchsbaum d.o.p. René Verzier art d. 
Carol Spier, Ninkey Dalton (assist.) ed. Domi- 
nique Boisvert mus. Paul James Zaza, 
Dwayne Ford a.d. John Fretz (1st), Mike Wil- 
liams (2nd), Robbie Ditchburn (3rd) loc.man. 
Christine Burt unit man. Josette Perrota set 
dress. Kathy Wadas cont. France Boudreau 
sd. Don Cohen props Jean Bourret cost. 
Delphine White dresser Corinne Verzier 
make-up Joan Isaacson hair Tom Booth cam. 
Denis Gingras (1st assist.), Jean-Jacques Ger- 
vais (2nd assist.) elec. Marc Charlebois boom 
Lewis Wolfe stills Takashi Seida cast. Dani 
Hausmann, Lorna Brown (assist.) stunts co- 
ord. Gaetan Lafrance p.assist. Tony de San- 
tis, Steve Tabah, Glen Light gaf. Don Caulfield 
grip Francois Dupéré p.sec. Danielle Rohr- 
bach l.p. Michael Biehn, Patti D’Arbanville, 
Tony Rosato, Angelo Rizacos, Martin Doyle, 
Matt Craven, Matt Birman-Feldman, Claude 
Philippe, Thomas C. Kovacs, Jacoba Knaa- 
pan, Michael Zelniker, Karen Stephen, Jack 
Blum, Stephanie Miller, Keith Knight, Mitch 
Martin, Robin McCulloch, Susan Harrop, Sean 
McCann, Marilyn Rosell, John Rutter, Bron- 
wen Mantel, Norman Tavis, Richard Rebiere, 
Bena Singer, Len Watt, Alexander Godfrey, 
Rolly Nemcheri, Steve Bloomer, Thom Ha- 
verstock, Andrew Semple, Stephen Mayoff, 
Helen Udy, Grace Morai p.c. Filmplan Interna- 
tional in association with Reindeer Produc- 
tions (1979) exec.p. Pierre David, Victor Sol- 
nicki, Stephen Miller p. Claude Héroux col. 
re ney time 97 min. dist. New World- 
utua 


Hog Wild is amazing! It opens up your 
eyes, brings forth a thousand questions, 
makes you think about the world. 

You start right inside the film as you ask 
yourself... if Tony Rosato, in the lead 
role of Bull the motorcycle hood, can’t 
even put together a respectable imitation 
of John Belushi’s “pig-out” scene from 
Animal House, how will he ever succeed 
in parodying Marlon Brando’s Johnny 
from The Wild One? Who is Patti D’Ar- 
banville? Is the funniest part when Tim, 


the hero, has cement poured in his car by 
the hoods, or when his father cracks a 
pool cue over his back and smilingly 
advises him “Never turn your back on 
anybody”? Is is fair to kill a tarantula so 
that a movie star can pretend to eat it so 
that millions of fun lovers across the 
continent can gag and laugh their brains 
out — or was it done with trick photo- 
graphy? 

These questions may not have imme- 
diate answers, but they do put you in 
contact with your fellow man. You look 
around the theatre and wonder. .. if the 
“pig-out” bit is so obviously second-rate, 
then are all thirteen-year-olds idiots? Are 
all the people who go to drive-in movies 
stupid? And, am | a melancholy fool? 

But getting too cosmic can be danger- 
ous. It’s more relaxing to think about 
people laughing, people making money. 
Are there any people in this Hog Wild 
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community who can fit those criteria? Did 
Pierre David and Victor Solnicki laugh 
when they conceived this idea? Did they 
laugh when the CFDC gave them money? 
Do they laugh when they go to the bank? 
Will they get to go to the bank with money 
from Hog Wild? That's perhaps the big- 
gest question of all. 

Money, money, money! Hog Wild 
brings you back down to earth again, 
away from all the dirty-faced thirteen- 
year-olds and mindless morons parked at 
drive-ins across the hinterland. It forces 
you to face reality: it gives you ideas... 

Dear Filmplan International: I have a 
great idea. I once knew a guy who went 
into a greasy spoon and ordered twelve 
hamburgers. He ate them all at one 
sitting, and I think this could be the basis 
for a very funny film. Do you remember 
how Lee Marvin threw scalding coffee in 
Gloria Graeme’s face in The Big Heat ? 
We could give the man who makes the 
hamburgers an ego problem like the Lee 
Marvin character had, and have him 
smash his wife around with a greasy 
spatula. We’ll get money from the govern- 
ment to do it, but we'll ensure an interna- 
tional distribution by dressing the whole 
cast in red speedos and those white T- 
shirts with | Love New York stenciled on 
the front. It'll be great. It'll make money. 
I'm excited. What do you think? 

... whew! Hog Wild. 


John Brooke 


Take your pick! Tony Rasato and Keith Knight co-star in Hog Wild 
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André Melancon’s 
L’Espace d’un ete 


d. André Melancon p. Craig Graham exec.p. 
Francois Champagne orig.idea & research 
Marie-Thérése Ribeyron d.o.p. Pierre Mignot, 
Jean Lepine (assist.) sd. Claude Beaugrand 
songs & orig.music Michel Rivard sd.mix 
Michel Descombes ed. France Pilon p.man. 
Marie-Andrée Brouillard 2nd unit Jean- 
Charles Tremblay, Robert Martel, Dominique 
Chartrand |.p. Stephane Morin, Jacques Pri- 
meau, Normand Primeau p.c. Les Productions 
SDA Ltd. (1979), with the participation of the 
CFDC, Radio-Québec, and OECA col. 16mm 
running time 116 min. 


There may have been more or less 
green space where you grew up. Your 
language may have been different. But 
the real communication here is on an 
emotional level: L espace d'un été is a 
flashback to every adult's childhood, and 
a direct line to the thoughts, conflicts and 
special sense of community that children 
share. With this evocative, lyrical docu- 
mentary, director André Melancon plugs 
us back into the unique perspective that 
the passage of years has stolen, and the 
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Putting the finishing touches on their cabin, the “bewitching trio” of André Melancgon’s L’espace 
d’un été 


connection he forges between the au- 
dience and his three captivating subjects 
is a binding one. 

This portrait of an urban summer in 
Montreal draws its amazing spirit from 
the characters who populate it. Jacques, 
Normand and Stephan are a triumvirate 
of wonders: within their ranks, we soon 
find the classical pecking order. Jacques 
reveals '.mself as a rather overbearing 
leader, Normand as the quintissential fall 
guy — a victim of both others and fate — 
and Stephen as the quiet diplomat who 
must negotiate a path between his bud- 
dies. The boys’ dependence upon one 
another, as well as their connection to the 
community, is revealed in a leisurely, 
episodic fashion. Amazingly self-motivat- 
ed, they speed from one ambitious pro- 
ject to another, the bad blood created by 
the construction of a “cabane” in 


Jacques’ back yard is partially dispelled’ 


by an on-camera group encounter ses- 
sion, and the boys get busy with the 
building of a go-cart. The film swims 
alongside its subjects as their summer 
unfolds, never once forcing a hand or 
charting the course. Indeed, the real 
marvel of L’espace d’un été is the unob- 
trusiveness of the adults: Melancon has 
filled his frame with the three children, 
neither patronizing nor manipulating 
them. They are the measure of the movie, 


their concerns and interactions its pri- 
mary interest. The filmmaker’s inherent 
respect for his subjects draws us irresistib- 
ly into their sphere. 

With its glittering, poetic images, L’es- 
pace d’un été is almost defiant of its 
setting. Melancon’s camera transforms 
the inner city into a world of sparkle and 
vitality; rarely in evidence are the asso- 
ciated greys of decay one anticipates. The 
colours of the children’s clothing, the 
outrageously brilliant orange and purple 
of the cabin, the sparkle of water and 
those sudden, binding bursts of sunlight 
are inspiring shocks to the system. A girl 
framed in a tenement window recalls the 
colours and textures of a Renoir canvas, 
and there is equal beauty in a rain- 
spattered pool and a neighbourhood ce- 
lebration, where faces painted in violent 
hues and masses of coloured balloons 
make the screen shimmer with light. 

As particulars unto themselves, or as 
metaphors for the children we were and’ 
knew, the three boys are a bewitching trio. 
Lespace d’un été documents their world 
with the kind of unstudied elegance that 
captures hearts; the film is like an open- 
armed embrace that draws you in and 
holds you close to a moment in time you. 
were dangerously close to forgetting. 


Barbara Samuels 


Peter Wronski’s 
Bad Company 


d. Peter Wronski sc. Paul Eichgrun d.o.p. 
Joseph L. Sutherland mus. Bob Schroder ed. 
Bob Schroder sd. John Gundy Lp. Rolf 
Kempf, Clay Borris, Liesja Wagner, Eli Allon, 
Gene Paulson, Wayne St. John, Perry Thomp- 
son, Peter Baily, Vince Guerriero p.c. Faster 
Films Production, 1978, with financial assis- 
tance from the Ontario Arts Council p. Paul 
Eichgrun, Steven Klys, Peter Wronski Cdn. 
distrib., foreign sales Asonis Film Enterprises 
col. 16mm running time 76 min. 


Bad Company, Peter Wronski’s first 
feature film is, for the most part, a ragged 
unoriginal work, made up of what are by 
now little more than Canadian film com- 
monplaces. Although the occasional ac- 
complished scene stands apart from the 
rest, these brief moments are too few to 
uplift the film as a whole. They, however, 
shed light on Bad Company’s weaknes- 
ses. 

One of these effective scenes is set ina 
quick-lunch restaurant. Billy, the central 
character, and his girlfriend Dallas are 
discussing their relationship and its fail- 
ings. Billy tells Dallas he’s decided that 
robbing a bank will solve their problems. 
The two of them, and an unshaven man 
next to Billy, are all facing forward, seated 
at the lunch counter. As Billy and Dallas 
converse, the stranger nervously stam- 
mers to himself. Billy gives him a side- 
long glance and asks if he’s “playin’ with a 
full deck;” to which the man replies, “I'm 
just talking to myself, okay?” When Dallas 
has heard of enough of Billy's far-fetched 
solutions, she says “You're crazy. He’s 
crazy. We're all crazy,” and quickly 
leaves, with Billy trailing after her. In a 
close-up the camera concentrates on the 
stranger's face as he chats to himself and 
sips his coffee. The dark humour in this 
scene gives a much-needed depth to the 
film. The stranger's inclusion provides a 
subtly ironic counterpoint to Billy's grand 
and childish plans. He also increases 
Dallas’ frustration by making it hard for 
her to be heard. As well as adding com- 
plexity to Billy and Dallas’ relationship, he 
exists in his own right — a disturbed, 
lonely man at a Toronto lunch counter, 
captured in the rough impressionism of 
simulated cinema-direct. The intensity of 
human emotion present in this straight- 
forward scene results from the inclusion 
of elements not totally germaine to the 
film’s plot. 

The majority of the film, however, is 
given over to advancing a standard 


A classy stick-up to pull off an illegal gambling heist — Rolf Kempf, Clay Borris and Gene David 


Paulsson (left to right) in Bad Company 


loser’s-last-big-chance plot. As with so 
many other Canadian films, the prota- 
gonist is a male with little left to lose, anda 
desire to do one big thing to set himself 
right — or at least go out in a big way. 
Again, like the many previous films it 
resembles, Bad Company at times seems 
more concerned with describing charac- 
ters in context than advancing the actual 


SPOT 


story line. Despite this, there is little 
evidence of real insight into the people 
and situations portrayed. Ultimately, the 
spectacular presentation of increasingly 
extreme events drives a wedge into the 
film, until the references to a contempo- 
rary Toronto milieu are finally irrelevant. 
What is left is the skeleton of an old story 
held together by blood and violence. 
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No ethical signposts are erected in this 
film, but for the cheap, righteous, moral 
implicit it its conclusion. That all the 
characters in Bad Company are ethically 
bankrupt (everyone is corrupt, but some, 
however, are successful) is not a fault in 
itself; it is rather the delineation of this 
world which seems too precociously cyn- 
ical. Because of the film’s hollowness 
precious little intensity of feeling is 
evoked. 

The two cops, “Mutt” and “Jeff,” who 
tail Billy and his friends — harrassing, 
intimidating and finally killing one of 
them — are simply other movable pieces 
in this nihilistic game; two standard, ugly, 
and evil authority figures. Billy’s character 
too is disturbingly simplistic. He is in no 
way an enigmatic figure, although his 
friend Dick, who twice asks him how he 
got his limp and twice receives evasive 
answers, seems to think so. He’s very 
much a creature of his environment, but 
in a typically pat way. The violence of the 
world he inhabits is demonstrated in a 
nicely prolonged scene of Billy and his 
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friends watching two pubescent boys 
boxing in a makeshift ring in a warehouse, 
the various adults cheering loudly and 
making bets. When this scene returns. 
later as asomewhat crude memory insert, 
it suggests far more than it ever lives up to; 
as does Billy's explanation to Dallas of his 
bank-robbing dreams: “All I want is re- 
spect.” Never again do we get an inkling 
of this motive — the words forced to carry 
much more meaning than the rest of the 
film supports. 

Bad Company is an easy depiction of 
an ethically destitute world. But lacking a 
real understanding of such destitution, its 
“surprise” ending (Billy and Dallas outwit 
the cops and get away with a large sum of 
money), while convenient, suggests a 
moral again not wholly supported by the 


film. Bad Company’s only resolution is a 
narrative one. Although its one-dimen- 
sional characters and superficial sociol- 
ogy do not allow for a more insightful 
summation, its ending is a disconcerting 
value-judgement; disconcerting, because. 
it is totally unfounded, given what has 
preceded it. As opposed to detailing 
Billy’s plight, the film merely sides with 
him, suggesting that he’s a good-guy in 
the anti-hero sense, who, in his own way 
has beaten the bad guys. Previous to this, 
however, there haven't been any good or 
bad guys. Apart from those few brief 
scenes that convey a little of life’s true 
complexity, Bad Company, is finally false 
to even its own would-be cynicism. 


Mark Mercer 


Tin Drum hearing (cont) 


that I have spoken to in the House, has 
been with respect to the matter of the 
procedures of the board. If, from the polls 
that have been taken or from whatever 
the term “community standards” means, 
there is some desire within the province 
of Ontario to have a form of overview of 
films, then that may well be the society in 
which we live and that may well be the 
conclusion that the government reaches, 
rather than dealing with classification or 
other themes. 

But the point that I raise is one of 
dealing with procedures. | have followed 
quite seriously this entire involvement of 
“The Tin Drum” and the operations of the 
board. I would put this question to you 
which comes out of an article that was in 
the Kingston Wig Standard, because it is 
the theme of the procedures that I would 
hope each board member would want to 
consider — and, indeed, the minister as 
well. 

This is the question raised by Michal 
Cobden in this article. “Why do we needa 
censor board which deliberates in private, 
which provides no criteria for its judge- 
ments, no explanations of its censorship 
and which is accountable to no one.” The 
question involves procedures, the theme 
of appeals, the whole review of respon- 
sibilities and an opportunity to question, 
not in the informal way, but in a somewhat 
more open structure. How would you 
answer that question ? If you think you 
are able to. 


Mr. J. Cunningham: | think this is a 
tremendously legitimate concern in any 


democratic society; that I, as a citizen, 
understand the process that is going onin 
government or government agencies. If I 
don’t know, I am suspicious of what is 
going on. I would wish that, as a taxpayer, 
I would be given more information as to 
what is going on in the censor board. 


Further excerpts, and coverage of the Tin 
Drum controversy can be found in Cine- 
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